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as 
Survey of the World: 


The Cuban Problem—The New Generals—The Work of Congress— Kansas Siloons— 
Stanford Troubles—A Royal Wedding—The New India—Boer Plea for Peace, etc 353 


| The Vatican and Quirinal F. Marion Crawford 361 
| Reduction of War Revenue Representative Charles A. Russell 363 
A Song for Youth (Poem) Robert Underwood Johnson 365 
An Angel of New Rochelle (Story) Robert Burns Wilson 367 
Queen Wilhelmina... ...... 002 e eee vee J. G. Robbers 376 
How Abraham Lincoin Righted a Wrong . . . . Dr. Henry S. Sea 379 
The Cuban School Question Albert Gardner Robinson 385 
Why I Do Not Belong to the Woman’s Club. . Prof. Edwin E. Slosson 387 
The Academy Exhibitions . « » Sophia Antoinette Walker 389 


Book Reviews: 
Gen, Cox’s Reminiscences of the Ctvil War —The History of Colonization—The American 
Negro—Songs of Two—Black Rock—Church Folks—In the Desert, etc 


Editorials : 
Is It “‘ Mark Twain” or “ Three and a Half ”—The Study of Mankind Mr. Carnegie’s 
Steel Company—Rural Mail Delivery —The Bride’s Promise to Obey, etc 


Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 


Sad 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 








SIGHTS AND.... _ JAMAICA 
_.,. SCENES IN | 
ES ye ) ARE 


Unique and Interesting 


THE CLIMATE 
IS IDEAL 


HERE, | 
Snow and Slush 


THERE, 
Summer Sunshine 


——_—_—_ 


{n 24 Hours from Boston you are in Warm Weather 


Southern Seas, fanned by summer breeses. 
Perfect hotel service. Ideal walks and drives; everything new and interesting. 


ROUND TRIP ‘Natta’ $76.50 sevenue stan 


Four large new steamers. 








American chef; perfect 
cuisine with fresh meats 
and vegetables. Every 
convenience on board for 
the comfort and luxury 
of passengers. Send for 
our ‘new booklet, 


A 
JAMAICA 
OUTING, 


Free on request. Address 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY’S NEW STEAMSHIP “ ADMIRAL DEWEY,” 
AT LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., BOSTON DIVISION 


e. LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
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DAVID HARUM 


Has Reached Its 505th Thousand 








THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 
(Prince of. Wales 1841-1901) 


By a member of the Royal Household., 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. . 


‘* While the book gives a narrative that is intimate 


‘THIRD EDITION. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


By his son, LEONARD HuxLEy. In two volumes, 
. cloth, . illustrated, 8vo,. 549 and. 547 pp., 
$5.00 net. 


“The most important addition made to woeeetine 
literature in this decade.”—New York Herald. 


“ The work is rich in personal; literary, social, and 
scientific interests, while as a biography it is fascinat- 
“This sketch of the intimate life of England’s new ing and valuable.”—New York Obdserver. 

resented with much sympathy and with ** His life as herein set forth, will repay the study 

ion. It b ler into close rela- of — man. apeaany of every professional man— 

hi every theol student and minister. His letters 

range are spicy and fuJl of humor. In short, these volumes 

. , at Marlbor- have capt us, and we commend them heartily to 
asa seat observer, and churchman ; the public. They are.at once highly enter- 


and father, as the arbiter of fashion and |, taining and immensely instructive.”’—Philadelphia 
the patron of the race track.’’—New York Times. Presbyterian Journal. 


and mal in character, it does not descend to vul- 
gar trivialities. It is a book which will be found of 
unusual interest.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 














D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 














“* Whether for learner or expert, there is no dictionary that offers such an immense 
array of information ... a unique work.’’— Willis H. Hazard in The Churchman. 


Py eq 40 A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 

En | LITERARY, POLITICAL AND RELI- 
CYC Opac la | 1Ca GIOUS HISTORY, OF THE ARCH#- 
OLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, AND THE 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


Edited by The Rev. T, K. CHEyNE, LL.D., Canon of Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, LL.D., 
Assist, Editor of the ‘‘ Encyc, Brit.,’’ assisted by many contributors in Europe and America. 


‘«Laymen as well as professional scholars will find it of invaluable interest and use.” 
—Chicago Ev'g Post. 








Sold only on sub- ‘Thorough and scholarly . . . a careful and 
scription for the entire exhaustive statement of advanced. critical views.”’ Adequate and comprehen. 
set of four volumes. Sriram i tied wanes sive, yet concise, the latest 

“Iti o say that on no encyclopedia ever . : 
nee are. published has there been expended such a wealth Views of leading. scholars. 
vane $30 net. of expedients to make it the handy, useful book _ Illustrated and equipped 
Vol. I. A-D of reference which it is the very mission of an ith cross references maps 
Just ready. encyclopedia to be.’’—-BEnj. B. WARFIELD in the ’ : 
Vol. I. E-K Presb. and Reformed Review, reprinted in the > & 
? ee Re Methodist Review. 


‘“Of the fifty-three contributors to it [Vol. I.] there are few who are not widely known in the 


world of Biblical scholarship, and there is not one who is not an authority on the special topic which 
he discusses." — Zhe New York Tribune. 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. : | 
THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY,, - 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“A wonderful example of fac-simile 
printing and bookmaking. The lover of 
the odd and curious in bookmaking will 
find this little bibelot a veritable gem.” 
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McClure, Phillips & Co. 





—Brooklyn Eagle. 
Leather, 16mo, $1.00 net. 























ere afrow ur Kee [ PUBLISHERS. Pan | 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS FOR F R E Se 


SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


By JosIAH STRONG, President League for Social 


Service. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


The facts given are inspiring and should be widely known, 
The admirable manner of their presentation is characteristic of the 
author and makes the little volume a ringing appeal for a strong 
“forward movement.”’—Christian Advocate, 


Deals both with principles and tacts, in a terse, compact, lumi- 
nous way.— Zhe Outlook. 


The best and latest of all authorities, 
Hopkins University. 


BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
5 and 7 East 16th St., New York 
-A SERIES OF SPECIAL SERMONS ON 


Phases of the Christian Life 


BY PROMINENT NEW YORK CLERGYMEN 
INCLUDING 
Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Dr. H. P. Dewey, Dr. David 
Gregg, Dr. John Rhey Thompson, and Dr. John Cole- 
man Adams, will be printed in full in the 


MONDAY BROOKLYN EAGLE 


This paper contains 2 pages of sermons preached by 
the leading pastors of Greater New York. Sent to any 


Prof. Adams, Johns 





- address for $1.50 per Year. 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












Write for our cata! e; 416 es, 6x9 inches; postage 6 cents, 
Advertises 15,000 D0 Books, Bibles, Periodicals, ete. sete, 
at Wholesale Prices. — —— carried 
alog ever printed and louie 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266 266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
W ANTED. Ament J dereiy £ , integrity onde aa 


(just published) of Websters oe international Die- 
pew pees J in your county. a“ RIA OO age 


and experience, 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mam. 


U S SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


BSRENTANO’S MONTHLY BULLETIN 
FOR ALL BOOK LOVERS. 
Compact—Useful—Adequate. 10c. per year, *postpaia 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sa. New York 


All American Periodicals 
at less than publishers’ rates. Clubbing offers. 
C.R. Hebble. Subscription Agency, 118 E. omrae. phe 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New Fork Post Office 
4 as Second-Class Mail Matte: 


Terms of subscription. pa able in aire ; ; ia year, $2,00 
opies, 
eines oa ies over six months old twenty-five cont. Postage) 
— Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
“I “dad. +~ the Gey of an address should be received one : 
before take effect ; the old as well as the new addr 
must tceinee. given. 




































CRANE’S LEDGER ee 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
















































EDUCATION BE 
»evGle TOUR FOR BOYS THROUGH EUROPE. 


8rd summer tour. Under the mal direction of et E. 
TAYLOR, Head Master, Rectory New Milford, Con. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER 


echanical, 
IN"Siationcry"or'rogomorive ENGINEERING 


and Mechanical Drawing. 








CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department of Lake Forest Uuiversity. 


Three year course leading to Gegree, of LL.B. prepares for 

wimission to the Bar in all the States. For catalogue address the 

on E. BARRETT, LL.B,, Atheneum Building, 
cago, 


OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


MSS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


prepanss for all Coll open to women. 
Second term begins February 5, 1901. 


he Waban School } *"%:... 


Waban School for Boys, Windsor School for Girls. 
J. H. Prnitssury, M.A., Prin. 














HOTELS AND WINTER RESORTS 


HOTEL ALCAZAR, 


NEAR PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE 


fan American Exposition Grounds, 


are now booking , for all months of 
the Exposition. bar. Representatives 
wani Write for Rate Card. 


ALCAZAR HOTEL CO., BUFFALO, N. Y 


BERMUDA, 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


HE PRINCESS HOTEL. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. For 


ums, etc., address NW, §, HOWE, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


UROPE *“r.c ORIENT 


NILE AND SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


PROGRAMS READY. FREE BY MAIL. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, al Wasa Broadway, 
ow. H. EAVE 
Or, ADAMS & HOWEAND 
GOING ABROAD ON A pes eee ‘TRIP @ 
Send for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


EYLAND LINE 


BOSTON TO ivy RP 
a Cabin. 4 $40 $4 oh dan cae” ng ¢ as, 
Plendid steamer “ 3500 tone, ‘eb. 15; “‘ De- 
vatan one, 11,000 to tons, an”? ous 10,500 














oy 0. aevaeTen & Co., Gen’! Agents, 
115 State Street. Boston. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


i 8-pay illustrated) describing Cathedral Rou 
im! Fechone , Dickens and Tennyson districts, will bs 
ed itor thaws, cent stamp. Circular describing Harwich 
! ~ of Holland Royal Mail Route, only twin screw 
‘“amship line from England to Continental Europe, free. 


at Eastern R’y of England. 362 Broadway, New York, 
LARK’ Ss excumsrar Te PuRces by speciaily 
City of Rome,” 8415 

‘aS, June 29, $250 ; ; algo May 1 
LARK: 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


Summer Season—20 
U ROPE dress BAKER & GIBSON, $8 


Nassau St., New York. 














GOLF. HUNTING. FISHING. 


FLORIDA GULF COAST HOTELS 


PLANT SYSTEM. 

Excellent a Courses, with Turf pais greens 
and tees, connected with hotels 
Professionals:in charge. 

TAMPA BAY HOTE!,, rAmPa, FLA 
Dick, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW, twa on the Gulf, Fla. 
Champlin, Moye ig Open Jan. 15th. 


SEMINOLE Hove os Winter Park, 
R. Swett, Lessee and Prop. Open Jan. 15th. 


ALA H z. Ocala, J Fla. 
OCALA ove 9 F. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. org 


HOTEL ictamtmnticn, Kissimmee, Fla. > Now 0 


.H. Mu ck, 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. Manager. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 12 West 23d St. and 290 Broadway ; _ 
Travellers’ Information Co., 8 Park Place and 25 Union Square 


De Potter’s High-Class 
fh. Tours. Established 1879. 
May 11th (Excursion to Cen- 
tral Europe via Gibraltar and 


Naples). —June 11th, 6th Excursion to Norway, North 
Cape, Russia, etc. —June 15th, Excursion to Central 
Burope (Scotland and Southern Italy optional).—July 
6th, “July” Excursion to Central Europe. o> a 


management and conductorship, In- 
clusive cost. **Old World Tourist 
Guide,” Illus., Free. A. DE POT- 
TER, "45 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention THz INDEPENDENT, 








THE SHOREHAM, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American and European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Located in the most fashionable part 
of the city and within five minutes’ walk 
of the EXECUTIVE MANSION, TREAS- 
URY, STATE, WAR and NAVY DE- 
PARTMENTS. 


JOHN T. DEVINE. 





PERSERBRBERESOEREROREREREREREREBEE SE * 





The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 1ith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location. Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR &‘SON, Props. 
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The carriages here shown are only two out 43 SY a v 
of the many different styles which we & (/\¢ 


~ penne eo 


ae’ 


make, and which are handsomely M\-tisae Tt <> iS 
™ illustrated and fully described in our ANY J] U 
y catalogue—sent FREE. 


A 
<< 
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"H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY Name Plate 


i is recognized throughout the world as a guaranty of thorough workmanship and the 
highest grade of material. For style and lasting elegance and comfort the light running 


BABCOCK is the lowest priced carriage made. 
H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Watertown, N. Y. 
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Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Mayflower. 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 
or Sweet Peas side by side, each a different color! If so, 
ou know that the effectis cha: ig. you ever see 
hilds’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 

and true to color! If not, you have not seen the best. 


Asa Trial Offer we will mall for 30c. 
14 Pkts. Giant Pansiesand Sw’t Peas as follows: 
Pansy Giant—S 

7 
“ oe ( 
“ “ 1 
o « Azure Blue. 
<daaiess Violet. 
ye Striped. 

One Packet of each, THE MAYFLOWER Magazine until 
1902, (devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts 
and Colored plates), and our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 

Our Catalogue for 1901.—New Cen Edi- 
tion—Greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable 
Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustra- 
tions, 12 colored plates, will be mailed free to any who 
anticipate purchasing. Scores of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 














Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has ee By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 

inning of the process of manufacture until 


tt is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- ° 


venting contamination of any kind and ex- 
cluding all impurities, 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents. Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 
READING NOTICES 
WASHINGTON. 
Perseually-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania 


road, 





The next Pennsylvania personally-cor- 
ducted tour to W: ph 
in’ 


hia, with pro; 

cr portation op 
of passenger and o: 
modations at the Ar 
House, services of e: enced tourist agent and chaperon- 
_ short, every item of necessary expense during the entire 


Sear aang aay Ut tat Pa 
or Natio’ otel, $2.50 less Side trips erno 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk at greatly r 
duced rates. 

All tickets for 10 days, with special hotel rates after 
ex tion of -hotel coupons. 

‘or itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents 
Tourist Agent, 1196 gg New York; 4 Court Stree 
Brooklyn ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


FLORIDA. 


Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The second Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
ne pond Ne ater — —o Florida, will leave Ne 
York and Pp ‘ebruary 19. ‘¢ 
Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pu 
man accommodations (one berth), pote meals en route in bot! 
cha Seeeing vanee New Ye ne. $00.00; tn hie Ha 
lowing rates : New York, $50.00 ; : 
ms, 4 $48.00 9 ‘Piteebure, $58.0 


For id & 
: ‘ork 
ticket mts ; 1196 prondwer. No 


wark, 
4 Court Street. eenens Distrie 


, Pa. ; or to Geo. W. 
Broad Stree 
Philadelphia.— Adv. 


J. M. Thorburn & Company, the well-known seedsit” 
have issued a handsome illustrated catalog, the frontis~t 
of which is a portrait of Grant Thorburn, who founded 
business in 1802. This is, therefore, their hundredth suce? 
sive annual catalog. A copy may be had free of ’ 
addressing the firm at 36 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 





NO. 2 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, February 8, 1901. 


10 THE HOLDERS OF VOTING TRUST CERTIFI-— 


CATES FOR THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY’S PREFERRED AND COMMON 
SHARES : 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
day, it was voted to issue FIFTEEN MILLION 
DOLLARS ($15,000,000) OF FOUR PER CENT. 
TEN-YEAR GOLD CONVERTIBLE DEBENT- 
URES of $1,000 each, convertible at the option of the 
holder into common stock of the Railroad Company, 
at par, on March 1, 1902, or on any subsequent semi- 
annual interest day, upon thirty days’ notice in writ- 
ing to the Company, but with the right on the part 
of the Railroad Company, to deliver in lieu of com- 
mon stock, voting trust certificates therefor, during 
the pendency of the Voting Trust Agreement. All or 
any of such debentures may be redeemed by the Com- 
pany, at par and accrued interest, upon any interest 
day beginning with March 1, 1902, upon notice pub- 
lished in two newspapers in the city of New York and 
in one newspaper in the city of London, England, 
twice a week for eight consecutive weeks. In case part 
of the debentures are redeemed, they shall be re- 
deemed in the inverse order of their numbers. Any 
debentures called in for redemption may, nevertheless, 
at the option of the holder, be converted upon the re- 
demption day into common stock (or, at the election 
of the Company, voting trust certificates therefor), 
provided thirty days’ notice in writing shall have 
been given to the Company. The debentures will ma- 
ture March 1, 1911, and bear interest from March 1, 
1901, at the rate of four per cent. per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually on the first days of March and Sep- 
tember in each year. Both principal and interest will 
be payable in gold and free of tax. The debentures 
will carry coupons for interest, and the usual provi- 
sion will be made for their registration as to princi- 
pal. 

The proceeds of the sale of these debentures are in- 
tended to be used for construction purposes and for 
additions and improvements to the property. 

The debentures will be sold at par and accrued in- 
terest, payable as follows: 

- $100 00 
150 50 
151 00 
151 50 
152 00 
152 50 


of the first coupon, which will be cut off 


before delivery of the debentures) 133 00 


$990 50 

Receipts will be issued at the time of the first pay- 

Ment, and these receipts must be presented at the 

time of payment of each succeeding installment, in 
ee 


order that such payments may be endorsed thereon. 
Debentures will be delivered WITHOUT the first cou- 
pon, on payment of the final installment on Septem- 
ber 1, 1901, and surrender of the receipts. 

Holders of Voting Trust Certificates of record at 
the closing of the transfer books, February 21, 1901, 
may subscribe for said debentures at the rate of one 
debenture for every seventy shares of stock represent- 
ed by their Voting Trust certificates. 

No subscription for a fraction of a debenture will 
be received, but as rights to subscribe may be assigned 
in accordance with a blank form which will be fur- 
nished by the Company upon application, any holder 
of voting trust certificates for a number of shares 
which cannot be divided by seventy without leaving a 
remainder may, before making a subscription, buy or 
sell enough rights to make his holdings so divisible. 
The Company will not itself buy or sell rights. 

THE RIGHT TO SUBSCRIBE WILL EXPIRE 
AT THREE O’CLOCK P. M. FEBRUARY 28, 1901. 
A SYNDICATE HAS BEEN FORMED TO TAKE 
AT PAR ANY PORTION OF SAID ISSUE OF DE- 
BENTURES WHICH SHALL NOT HAVE BEEN 
SUBSCRIBED WITHIN THE PERIOD ABOVE 
SPECIFIED. 

Failure to pay any installment of the subscription 
when and as payable, will forfeit all rights in respect 
of the debentures subscribed for and of any install- 
ments previously paid. 

Subscriptions should be made out on the subscrip- 
tion form, copies of which may be obtained at the 
office of the Company, No. 2 Wall Street, New York 
City, or in London, at the office of Speyer Bros. 

Subscriptions must, in all cases, be in the handa 
of J. V. McNeal, Treasurer, at the office of the Com- 
pany, Ne. 2 Wall Street, New York :City, before 
THREE O’CLOCK P. M. FEBRUARY 28, 1901, 
and payment of the first installment of the sub- 
scription, in all cases, be made at that office. 
Payment of subsequent installments may be made 
either at the Company’s New York office, or, in Lon- 
don, at the office of Speyer Bros., 7 Lothbury, BE. C. 
Copies of the Debentures and of the Trust Indenture 
under which they will be issued will be furnished upon 
application. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


WILLIAM SALOMON, Chairman. 


NEW YORK, February 8, 1901. 
Referriug to the foregoing notice of The Baltimere 
and Ohio Railroad Company, netice is hereby given 
that, for the purpose of such subscription, the traua- 
fer books of the Voting Trustees will be closed at 
the close of business on .Thursday, February 21, 


1901. 
WILLIAM SALOMON, 
OTTO H. KAHN, 
MARTIN ERDMANN, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
CHARLES STEELE, 





Votiag Trustees. 
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BORDENS 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


{CONDENSED MILK 


a 
tor BABIES Atthers. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co,NY. 











Price, 
cursueie, and table 





Purity Books 


Seventy-fifth Thousand 


THE SELF 
AND SEX 
SERIES 


have the unqualified 
endorsement of Dr 
F. E. Clark, John 
Willis Baer, Rev, 
Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. 
Theo. L. Cuyler, Ei. 
ward Bok, FrancesE. 
Willard, Lady Henry 
Somerset, and _ hun- 
dreds of others. 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. _ 
Booxzs TO MEN. 
By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 

What a Young Man Ought to Know. 

What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
Booxs TO WOMEN. 
By MRS. MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D. 

What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 


$1.00 per cop Py J nt —_— For sale everywhere. Send for 


VIR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1612 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








|Shirt Waist 
Materials 


At «*The Linen Store.’’ 


Our stock of Shirtings for the coming season 


Registered 


is now ready for inspection. We offer a wider 
range for choice, in weight, design and color 
combinations, than ever before. Among them 
are 
' MADRAS CLOTHS, 
FRENCH PERCALES, 
OXFORD SHIRTINGS, 
PRINTED LINENS, 
WOVEN LINENS, 
NOVELTY ZEPHYRS. 


In connection with our Wash Dress Goods Department 
we have just opened a bright new stock of Embroideries 
and Laces, including Edgings, Insertions, Beadings and 
Allovers. 

Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 West 23d St. N. Y. 





Trade-Mark. 











HORBURN’S 
SEEDS 


They have been developed by 
careful, thoughtful propagation 
throughout the Nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thorburn’s 116-page Century 
Catalogue of these 


Seeds of 
a Century 


is the 100th successive annual 

issue. If you would have a more 

beautiful lawn, or a more produc- 

tive garden, send for it. a a Sig 
J. M. THORBURN 


(late of * John Street) 
86 Cortlandt Street, New waite 

















"send for 


5 
nia, Pa. 





Publisbed Weekly 


Vor. LIII NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1rgo1 


No. 2724 





Survey of the World. 


The attitude of several 
prominent Republicans 
toward the Ship Subsidy 
bill was shown last week in the vote on a 
motion for adjournment at one of the 
night sessions designed to promote the 
passage of the bill. Ten Republicans— 
Allison and Dolliver, of Iowa; Fairbanks 
and Beveridge, of Indiana; Perkins and 
Bard, of California; Foraker, of Ohio; 
Spooner, of Wisconsin; McMillan, of 
Michigan, and Deboe, of Kentucky— 
voted with the Democrats to adjourn. 
A majority of the influential Republican 
newspapers in Iowa, Indiana, Illinois 
and Wisconsin oppose this subsidy proj- 
ect. No progress was made at the night 
sessions, and they were discontinued. 
Speaker Henderson says that there must 
be full and free debate upon the bill in 
the House. Thus evidence accumulates 
that the bill will not be passed at this ses- 
sion. The Military Academy bill, as 
passed in the Senate, forbids hazing at 
West Point, providing that any cadet 
found guilty of even encouraging or 
countenancing hazing shall be summarily 
expelled and be thereafter ineligible for 
appointment as a commissioned officer 
in the army or navy. The committee ap- 
pointed to inquire about hazing has pre- 
pared a bill to the same effect, and has 
denounced the practice in its report, 
which says that the death of Cadets Booz 
and Breth may have been hastened, altho 
they were not caused directly, by the haz- 
ing to which they were subjected. In 
the Senate there has been a brief discus- 
sion as to the great and growing annual 
expenditures, j saute: Allison and Hale 
of the Appropriations Committee saying 


The Week in 
Congress 


that the appropriations made at this ses- 
sion for the coming year would be in the 
neighborhood of $780,000,000, and that 
“the tidal flow was rising rapidly.” Mr. 
Hale remarked that soon we should have 
“a billion session ” (one year), altho not 
long ago the country was shocked by “a 
billion Congress ” (two sessions, and ap- 
propriations for two years), and he 
added that the military appropriations 
of nearly $400,000,000 for army, navy 
and pensions were about twice as large 
as those of any European Power. The 
Revenue Reduction bill has been passed 
in the Senate, and the marked differences 
between it and the House bill will be ad- 
justed in conference. The annual Pen- 
sion bill, passed last week, carries an ap- 
propriation of $145,245,000. By pass- 
ing 193 private pension bills in 53 min- 
utes, the ‘House has broken its record for 
speedy disposition of such measures. 
Last year’s attack upon Secretary Gage, 
concerning the Treasury’s dealings with 
the National City Bank, of New York, 
will be repeated in the debate on the Sun- 
dry Civil bill. The prohibition of can- 
teens in the army will prevent the sale of 
liquors in officers’ clubs at the army 
posts, and also in the hotels on Govern- 
ment land at West Point and Fort Mon- 
roe. In the Senate there has been re- 
ported favorably a bill forbidding con- 
tributions to political campaign funds by 
national banks and all corporations en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign commerce. 
It is now expected that Great Britain 
will return the amended Canal treaty 
with counter-proposals for changes in it. 
Delegate Wilcox, of Hawaii, admits that 
he wrote the published letters in which 
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he offered to join Aguinaldo in fighting 
against the United States, but says that 
his views were changed afterward by the 
passage of the law for the government of 
Hawaii. i 


The President has 

nominated the general 

officers required by the 
terms of the Army Reorganization act, 
giving command and the highest place, 
that of Lieutenant-General, to General 
Miles. The new Major-Generals are 
Brigadier-General (present rank in 
regular army) Young, Colonel Chaf- 
fee, and Brigadier-General McArthur, 
the last two now being major-gen- 
erals of volunteers. In the follow- 
ing list of the new Brigadier-Gen- 
erals the titles preceding their names 
show their present rank in the regular 
army: Colonel John C. Bates, Colonel 
Lloyd Wheaton, Colonel George W. Da- 
vis, Colonel Theodore Schwan, Colonel 
Samuel S. Sumner, Captain Leonard 
Wood, Colonel Robert H. Hall, Colonel 
Robert P. Hughes, Colonel George M. 
Randall, Major William A. Kobbe, Fred- 
erick D. Grant, Captain J. Franklin Bell. 
Bates, Wheaton and Wood are now ma- 
jor-generals of volunteers; Sumner is a 
colonel, and the remaining officers in this 
list are brigadier-generals in the volun- 
teer service. Grant has had no rank in 
the regular army. Every one of the men 
nominated is now at a distant post. The 
selection of General Miles for the highest 
place disappointed some of the friends of 
Major-Generals Brooke and Otis. There 
is still one Major-General to be chosen, 
and the place will probably be given to 
Brigadier-General Wade. General Mc- 
Arthur will remain in command in the 
Philippines, and General Young, who 
will outrank him by seniority, is coming 
back to the United States. Colonel Chaf- 
fee, who has risen from the ranks, is ad- 
vanced over the heads of several briga- 
diers because of his grand record in Cuba 
and China. Captain Bell, who rises over 
the heads of 1,036 officers who would pre- 
cede him by the rule of seniority to be a 
brigadier-general, having been No. 585 
in the list of 804 captains, has an excep- 
tionally brilliant record of service in the 
Philippines. Lieutenant Gilmore and 
his companions were reseued by him. At 
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the beginning of the war with Spain he 
was only a first lieutenant. Altho a 
graduate of West Point, General Grant 
was appointed to office in the volunteers 
from civil life ; he now is nominated to be 
a brigadier of regulars. The most re- 
markable case is that of General Wood 
(now major-general of volunteers and 
Governor-General of Cuba), whose rank 
in the regular army is that of captain (as- 
sistant surgeon) in the Medical Corps. 
At the age of forty he is nominated to be 
brigadier of regulars over the heads of a 
large number of captains, majors and 
colonels who have seen long service, ow- 
ing to his admirable administrative work 
in Cuba. The conditions of his nomina- 
tion are such that it will be possible for 
him, if he lives, to be Lieutenant-General 
of the army for fourteen years before his 
retirement. The Senate committee has 
ordered favorable repnrts on all these 
nominations except those of Wood, 
Grant and Bell, action upon which was 


deferred. 
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The attacks of Mrs. 
Carrie Nation upon the 
saloons in Kansas, all 
of which exist unlawfully in that State, 
may be only the beginning of a move- 
ment that will compel the enforcement 
there of the laws which the saloon-keep- 
ers are violating. At a mass meeting in 
Topeka on Sunday last, attended by 3,000 
men, among whom were many of the 
leading merchants and other prominent 
citizens, it was decided that the saloons 
in that city must go out of business. 
An ultimatum addressed to the saloon- 
keepers was prepared. In it they are 
told that they must not only stop selling 
liquors, but also must remove from the 
city their stock of goods and the furni- 
ture of their saloons, before noon on the 
15th inst. The leading speaker of the 
meeting was the pastor of the First 
Methodist church. Twelve hundred men 
signed an agreement binding them to 
be ready for the enforcement of the ulti- 
matum on the date fixed in it. Mrs. 
Nation smashed mirrors and glassware 
in several saloons last week, addressed 
both houses of the Kansas Legislature, 
was arrested for malicious destruction 
of property, and was discharged by the 
police magistrate. She also issued te 
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the school children of Topeka a brief 
proclamation asking for their help in the 
following words: 


“T want every one of you little ones to grab 
up a rock and smash up the glass doors and 
windows of these hell-holes. You will do your 
duty and enroll your names on the pages of 
undying fame and place yourselves on the side 
of God and humanity.” 


She is to be tried in March at Wichita 
for destruction of property in three sa- 
loons there ; and it is said that the prose- 
cuting officers will strive to procure her 
conviction. On Sunday last she was in 
Des Moines, intending to return to Kan- 
sas after a trip to Chicago. Her purpose 
is to start out after her return and 
travel through the State with a band of 
“home defenders,” smashing every sa- 
loon in it. “We are going,.” she says, 
“to carry this crusade all over the United 
States; we will never stop as long as a 
saloon is running.” 


Js 


The question of munic- 
ipal ownership of street 
railways, while not di- 
rectly presented, is more or less involved 
in the campaigns now at hand in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Columbus. In the 
last-named city, where the franchises of 
the railways are soon to expire, an ordi- 
nance extending them for twenty-five 
years was recently passed, after consid- 
erable delay. While it was pending, Mr. 
Tom L. Johnson went to Columbus and 
offered to take the franchise under. the 
terms proposed in it, with the important 
difference that he would substitute three- 
cent fares for the five-cent fares which 
the existing company was to exact. He 
also proposed to use all surplus earnings 
above six per cent. on the investment in 
retiring capital, permitting the city to 
buy out the company at any time for the 
actual cost, less the amount retired, and 
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predicting that in twelve years the city - 


would thus have the right to take the 
peapeaiy without the payment of a dol- 
ar. In spite of this the Council passed 


the ordinance in favor of the existing 
company, with some concessions in the 
pare of tickets when bought by the 
unch. But Mr. Johnson and a citizens’ 
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committee have undertaken to prevent a 
consummation of the agreement by an 
appeal to the courts; and the question is 
prominent in the campaign that is to end 
with the April election. He returned to 
his home in Cleveland, where the rail- 
way franchises must soon be renewed; 
and his vigorous advocacy there of three- 
cent fares and of the plan proposed by 
him at Columbus promises to make him 
a candidate for Mayor at the coming 
election, nearly 15,000 voters having, by 
signed petition, asked him to stand for 
the office. In Chicago the compensation 
to be paid by the street railways, rather 
than municipal ownership, is the issue. 
Nearly all the important franchises ex- 
pire within the coming three years. It 
is said that the companies will strenuous- 
ly oppose a demand for more than three 
per cent. of their gross earnings. Mayor 
Harrison and his supporters are inclined 
to ask for ten per cent. and to provide 
for eventual ownership by the city. 
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The Cuban prob- 
lem isstillregarded 
at Washington as 
the most important of all pending 
qnestions. It is expected that the 
demands of the situation in the Philip- 
pines will be met by the passage of 
the Spooner bill, with some changes per- 
mitting the President to establish a civil 
government whenever he shall decide that 
this ought to be done. The bill in this 
form has been proposed in the Senate 
by Mr. Spooner as an amendment to the 
Army Appropriation bill ; and some think 
that dread of an extra session will 
prevent the Democrats from opposing it 
beyond the limits of reasonable debate. 
As to the Cuban question, however, a 
policy has not been defined in Congress, 
and it may cause the calling of an extra 
session. Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, chair- 
man of the Committee on Relations with 
Cuba, has been drafting a resolution de- 
claring that our troops should not be 
withdrawn from the island until Cuba 
has given us naval stations and provided 
for the supervision by the United States 
of her foreign relations and her power to 
incur debt. Mr. Foraker thinks that we 
have no right to insist tipon such cbii- 
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cessions in the new constitution, but that 
the new government, when established, 
should be asked to grant them by treaty. 
It is understood that the President is sure 
of his right and duty to review the work 
of the constitution makers, and to require 
them, either in the constitution or out 
of it, to grant naval stations and give the 
United States supervisory control of the 
island’s loans and treaties. He will not 
withdraw the troops, it is said, until the 
desired concessions have been made, un- 
less Congress shall otherwise direct ; and 
he is inclined to ask Congress to share 
with him the responsibility for all action 
that may be taken. It is now reported 
that a proposition for a conference—re- 
sembling the one suggested by the INDE- 
PENDENT last week—has been received 
from Cuba, and has not been regarded 
with favor by the administration. Gen. 
Wood has been instructed to remind the 
convention that it is a part of its duty to 
provide for relations with this country, 
but the convention’s course does not ap- 
pear to have been affected by this mes- 
sage. At the close of last week the con- 
vention in Havana had reached the end 
of the constitution, but final action upon 
the qualifications of a President had been 
deferred, the dead-lock between the 
friends and the opponents of Gen. Gomez 
still continuing. Sefior Giberga, a lonely 
Conservative, had made a_ forcible 
speech, warning his associates against 
errors which might compel the United 
States to intervene. He argued that too 
large a measure of autonomy was given 
in the constitution to the provinces and 
municipalities ; these had never been self- 
supporting, and the Governors should not 
have full power to negotiate loans. The 
central government would be paralyzed, 
he asserted, unless more power were 
given to it. The convention declined, 
however, to provide that the Governors 
should be appointed by the President. 
The contractor who has undertaken to 
remove the wreck of the “ Maine ” with- 


out pay, and to give the Government 3 


per cent. of the proceeds of his venture, 
finds that the wreck has settled forty feet 
in the mud. The divers and surveyors 
have discovered 300 tons of powder in- 
tact in two magazines; and all of them 
agree in the opinion that the vessel must 
have been blown up by a mine connected 
with a land battery. 
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The new reign in Eng- 
land is opening with 
the best of hopes for the future. King 
Edward has taken occasion of the many 
messages that have come from all parts 
of the empire to give expression, in a 
general message to the colonies, to his 
purpose to follow the great example 
of his mother especially in his relation to 
his subjects throughout Greater Britain. 
He sent a special message to the people 
of India and a greeting to the ruling 
chiefs of the Native States, recalling her 
interest in them, as well as his own, based 
upon his visit to their country. But per- 
haps the one thing that has made the 
most impression is the announcement that 
the heir to the throne, the Duke of Corn- 
wall and York, to be proclaimed ere long 
the Prince of Wales, will with his wife 
leave England by the end of March to 
go to Australia and there open the new 
Parliament. On every hand there is the 
greatest of gratification at this decision 
and it is looked upon as paving the way 
for Imperial Federation as almost noth- 
ing else could. The Duke will stop at 
Cape Colony and it is said will return by 
way of Canada and possibly the United 
States. Great interest also was mani- 
fest in the return to Germany of the 
Emperor. There was a reception at- 
tended by a number of distinguished peo- 
ple, at which the King and Emperor 
spoke most cordially and made manifest 
the strong bonds of personal friendship 
that united them. In response to the 
statement by the Lord Mayor that the 
citizens of London warmly appreciated 
his visit the Emperor remarked that his 
attachment to the late Queen was very 
close, and he could not do less than come 
at this time. He was deeply moved by 
the spectacle at the funeral and grati- 
fied at the honor conferred on his own 
son in his decoration with the Order of 
the Garter. The next step is to be the 
opening of Parliament during the present 
week with such state ceremonial as has 
not taken place since 1861. Elaborate 
preparations are being made and every- 
thing will be done in the most impressive 
manner. It is especially noticeable that 
the King apparently shares not at all the 
feeling of apprehension entertained by 
other sovereigns, of the risk incurred in 
public appearances, and moves about as 
freely as ever with none of the manifest 
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detective protection that has attended 
Emperor William. There is considera- 
ble detail connected with the transference 
of duties, and meetings of the Privy 
Council have been held for clearing off 
arrears of State business, the King al- 
ways assuming his full share of duty 
and entering most heartily into the con- 
sideration of the questions that come 
before him. . 


Following closely upon 
the funeral ceremonies 
in London came the 
wedding festivities at The Hague. The 
betrothal of Queen Wilhelmina to Duke 
Heinrich of Mecklenburg Schwerin has 
not been very popular in Holland, owing 
partly to a certain brusqueness in his per- 
sonal bearing, which has rather offended 
the burghers, and partly to the Dutch 
dread of Germany for political reasons. 
As it became evident, however, that it 
was a genuine love-match, there came a 
change in popular sentiment, and the 
wedding passed off very pleasantly. The 
Government indeed would do nothing 
for the Prince Consort beyond confer- 
ring various distinctions and privileges 
which cost the nation nothing. No 
annuity or allowance is given to him, and 
he is dependent upon the Queen for 
financial supplies. In case of her death, 
however, it is stated that he will receive 
an allowance apart from any bequest she 
may make to him. Apart from this 
official coolness the popular feeling was 
manifestly cordial, and the festivities for 
the three days were most jubilant. The 
wedding guests commenced to arrive 
early in the week, tho several were pre- 
vented by their mourning for Queen Vic- 
toria. The streets and public buildings 
were gaily decorated, and there were pro- 
cessions and entertainments of various 
kinds. One procession, the most inter- 
esting, if not as picturesque as some, rep- 
resented about fifty societies of working 
people and trade guilds. About 4,000 
people were in line; the fishing industry 
being especially prominent, with cars, 
banners and bands. The diplomats pre- 
sented their congratulations in due order, 
but there was one significant absence 
from the number. President Kruger 
was at Utrecht, the Government not 
being willing to force his presence on the 
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English Ambassador. Mr. Leyds, as 
diplomatic representative of the Trans- 
vaal, was present, and the almost ex- 
travagant ovation given to the Boer 
President, at his hotel, no less than re- 
peated marks of the Queen’s favor, 
showed conclusively the sympathies of 
the entire nation. The civil ceremony 
took place privately a little before noon 
on February 7th in the white hall of the 
palace, and then followed the procession 
in State carriages to the church, where 
the religious ceremony was performed 
according to the rites of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 


Js 


Heretofore the dif- 
ference bet ween 
the Austrian and 
the French “ Away from Rome” move- 
ments has been found in the fact that the 
former was confined chiefly to the laity 
and the latter to the priesthood. Recent 
happenings, however, show that the 
French agitation is beginning to strike 
deep roots in the congregations also. A 
full discussion of the origin and charac- 
ter of this propaganda, as published by 
the Siécle, shows that not only have more 
than one thousand priests severed their 
connection with the Church of their 
birth, but that the people are beginning 
to follow their example. Especially have 
the provinces of Auvergne, Limousin 
and Picarde become centers of the move- 
ment. In the department Puy-de-Dome, 
two years ago, two entire congregations 
became Protestant. Other provinces are 
beginning to be aroused. Madranges, in 
the department of Corréze, has become 
Protestant entirely, and other villages 
are ready to follow. The bishop of Tulle 
sent his priests to preach against the im- 
pending change of faith, but they failed 
to stem the tide of the people. In a num- 
ber of cases these emissaries were re- 
quested to deliver addresses, and in some 
cases these ended with the establishment 
of a Protestant congregation. This was 
the case in Traignoe, the capital of the 
department, in Pradines, in Gourdon, in 
Chamberet and Saint-Clement and else- 
where. In the department of Corréze 
alone within a few months no less than 
sixteen Catholic congregations went over 
to the Protestant faith, and among these 
are villages with several thousand inhab- 
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itants. In most cases this change is fol- 
lowed by a revival of the material inter- 
ests of the communities also. Lectures 
on agricultural, economic, social and po- 
litical questions are held, and a new in- 
terest in life and in life’s work is evinced. 
In the congregation of Madranges, 
which has now been Protestant for two 
years, the results of the change is this 
line is seen by the fact that the harvests 
and crops are double what they formerly 
were, and this fact has, according to the 
Siécle, had a wonderful influence on the 
surrounding communities. One of the 
interesting particulars which is only now 
coming to be understood is the fact that 
this Protestant movement among the 
Catholic clergy of France was directly 
caused by the superlative zeal and faith 
of the Catholic authorities on the occa- 
sion of the famous, or rather infamous, 
Leo Taxil swindle, when that clever 
trickster, under the name of a mysterious 
Miss Diana Vaughan, published re- 
ports of his pretended conferences with 
the devil, and for many months deceived 
the very elect, the duped including prac- 
tically the whole of the Catholic clergy 
of France, up to the Cardinal General 
Vicar. Then it was that especially the 
Abbé Carbonnel protested loud and long 
against this superstition and nonsense, 
and on account of his frank criticisms of 
the Church’s methods and manners was 
driven out of the fold of the Church. 
Then followed others by the score, in- 
cluding a number of abbés. And now 
the one-thousand line has been “passed, 
while the end is not yet. Revived Galli- 
canism is still a power among the 
younger Catholic clergy of France. 


& 


In few countries has there 
been so marked a change 
between 1800 and 1900 as 
in India. In 1800 India was little more 
than a geographical name. There was 
no Indian nation, but only the country 
and the races, hostile to each other and 
with no bond of union whether in State, 
religion or language. To-day it is an 
Empire, and the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
the Mahrattas of Bombay, the Bengalis 
of the East and the Karens of Burma 
are united under one government. Then 
intercourse with other lands was un- 
known, and there was almost equal lack 
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of intercommunication between the dif- 
ferent sections. No Indian dreamed of 
going to Europe, and only the most dar- 
ing of foreigners or natives ventured 
beyond the sea ports. To-day it is a 
holiday trip either way, and travel over 
the entire Empire is as safe as in our own 
land. In 1800 the East India Company 
was little more than a company of mer- 
chants exercising authority only unsys- 
tematically and fitfully. There was no 
civil service or administrative policy even. 
in Bengal. To-day there is a positive 
rule in évery part of the Empire, even 
those provinces still under the native 
princes being compelled to accord to the 
general practice of the Empire, their au- 
thorities holding office only during good 
behavior as judged by the English Gov- 
ernor and Council. When the century 
opened there was no such thing as 
equable or equitable taxation. The Mo- 
hammedan system was the best, and was 
given a fair trial, but failed, and a Euro- 
pean system superseded it. The local 
magistrates gave place to Civil Courts, 
and Codes of Civil and Criminal Pro- 
cedure have replaced the whims of the 
so-called judges. Parallel with these 
changes has been the introduction of the 
English language in all parts of the land, 
giving a unity such as was never dreamed 
of. One result is seen in the National 
Congress when Indians of every race, 
language and religion met on a common 


- basis to discuss the condition of their sev- 


eral communities, and with a freedom of 
speech previously unheard of in Asia, and 
scarcely known in Europe. With this 
general unity of political institutions and 
as a basis for the freedom of speech has 
come a widespread education, by means 
not only of universities, but common 
schools, so that the young men of to-day 
are far more competent than their fathers 
to meet the questions of the Empire. So- 
cially, too, the change has been great. 
The suttee is a thing of the past, and 
with it have gone many, even most, of, 
the degrading habits of the people. 
Women have made great advances in se- 
curing a position somewhat comparable 
to that of those in other lands. Per- 
haps in no one respect, however, is the 
change more manifest than in the treat- 
ment of such disasters as the recent fam- 
ine. A, century ago men met their fate 
with stolid indifference, and the govern- 
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ing classes lifted not a finger to help 
them. To-day each section of the Em- 
pire responds to the call, and millions are 
fed from day to day, while plans are de- 
veloped that will make another similar 
disaster most improbable. There is much 
still to be done. India has not as yet by 
any means reached an ideal condition, 
but the changes that have taken place 
when reviewed are marvelous, and. for 
them great thanks are due to the Brit- 
ish people and Government. Had 
Great Britain done nothing else in the 
world during this past century than 
raise India from her lethargy and start 
her on her way toward civilization she 
would have accomplished much. 


st 


The most interesting item 
that has come from China 
during the week is the 
statement that the Empress Dowager 
has had a new attack of reform, that 
she has become suddenly reconciled with 
the Emperor, and that she is preparing 
an edict ordering reforms in the Govern- 
ment even surpassing that issued by the 
Emperor. Of course it is impossible 
to know whether this is correct or not, 
altho Sir Robert Hart states that it comes 
from a source hitherto never misin- 
formed. There are also many indica- 
tions that the Court has come to the 
conclusion that persistent opposition to 
the Powers will not be for their own 
interest. The chief question in the nego- 
tiations so far has been the punishment 
of accused officials. Twelve names were 
submitted to the Chinese plenipotentia- 
ries, who replied that it was China’s 
earnest hope to carry out fully the de- 
mands of the Powers. Two of these 
twelve it was affirmed were already dead. 
As to the others the greatest difficulty 
arises in regard to Gen. Tung Fu Hsiang, 
the commander-in-chief. An imperial 
edict urges clemency in regard to him 
because of the fact that the turbulent 
population of the provinces of Shensi 
and Kansu are devoted to him and might 
easily be aroused by him to acts of vio- 
lence against missionaries and Christians. 
With regard to two others, Prince Tuan 
and Duke Lan, it is urged that the pun- 
ishment of death be commuted to ban- 
ishment to Turkestan. Of the remain- 
der, the former viceroy of Pechili is to 
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be beheaded and Prince Tuan to receive 
an order to commit suicide. Others are 
to be degraded. This does not meet with 
the entire approval of the foreigners, the 
French especially being quite bitter 
against a large number. There has arisen 
also apparently a clashing between the 
French and the Germans. General von 
Waldersee is of the opinion that the puni- 
tive expéditions should cease. The 
French general insists that they should 
continue, inasmuch as there are repeated 
manifestations of hostility to foreigners. 
An investigation of the French state- 
ments by General von Waldersee does 
not indorse them. There has also been 
considerable difficulty in regard to the 
collection of indemnities by some of the 
missionaries. One, the Rev. Mr. Ament, 
missionary of the American Board, it 
seems, was arrested by the French and 
German officials but was afterward re- 
leased by General von Waldersee. It 
has been charged that he collected undue 
indemnities, but this has been denied, and 
it appears that he was acting with the 
full indorsement of the foreign ministers 
and at work on his own individual motion 
without any military support. 


& 


It is most noticeable in all the 
discussions over the Chinese 
question that Japan has been 
remarkably quiet. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has not taken a prominent part 
in the negotiations, and we hear very lit- 
tle of Japanese opinion. There are, how- 
ever, some indications that a popular 
movement is going on which may have 
important results. It is stated that some 
paintings, the first attempt of a young 
and promising artist to paint in the Euro- 
pean style, are attracting a great deal of 
public notice. One of them, called 
“Tears,” represents Japanese troops in 
occupation of a Chinese village dispen- 
sing food to the women and children, at- 
tending the sick and generally engaged 
in works of mercy toward their helpless 
foes. The other is entitled ‘“ Humanity ” 
and represents the occupation of a Chi- 
nese town by Russian troops, the whole 
scene being an orgy of lust, rapine and 
bloodshed. Chinese houses are plun- 
dered, panic stricken women are hunted, 
while in the foreground a cavalryman 
runs his sword through a child. The sig- 
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nificance of these pictures and more espe- 
cially of the popular interest in them is in 
the fact that evidently the emotional side 
of the Japanese character has been been 
deeply stirred against Western ideas. 
For a long time the Japanese were in- 
clined to recognize not only the material 
superiority of Western civilization, but 
also the loftiness of its moral standards. 
The latter received a severe blow in the 
transparent selfishness of the policy pur- 
sued some little time since in the cynical 
installation of Russia herself in the very 
positions from which she insisted that 
Japan should withdraw. The present sit- 
uation derives still more force from the 
bitter attack upon the Japanese for some 
atrocities at the capture of Port 
Arthur. Those were condemned by 
the Japanese themselves, but these, 
which are far worse, have aroused 
practically no comment in Europe 
and very little anywhere else, until 
there arises the question whether the 
Western nations consider that there is 
one law for themselves and another for 
their dealings with Asiatics. Still more 
pertinent is the fact that the most prom- 
inent Christian building in Tokio is the 
Russian Church, both by its size and its 
commanding site, and there is a good deal 
of bitterness manifesting itself among 
the people toward a creed which permits 
such violations of ordinary humanity. 
That this will seriously affect the general 
development of Japanese life is not con- 
sidered probable, but it will unquestiona- 
bly affect very seriously the views of 
thinking Japanese in regard to the essen- 
tials of the Christianity which has been 
so lauded before them. Undoubtedly 
some will recognize the fact that these 
Russian troops do not represent the best 
ideas even of Russia, but that can hard- 
ly be expected of the great majority, and 
it is scarcely possible to avoid the feeling 
that a serious wrong has been done, not 
merely to China in the attacks that have 
been so bitter, but to the influence of 
Western ideas among the Japanese. 


J 


A Plea for Lt is significant that the most 
earnest plea for peace that 
has come in South Africa is 
from Piet De Wet, chairman of the 
Peace Commission, and brother of Gen- 
eral De Wet. In a letter published in 


Peace 


Bloemfontein he makes a most earnest 
plea to his brother to put aside passion- 
ate feeling, use common sense and realize 
that the best thing for the people is to 
give in, be loyal to the new government, 
try to get responsible government, and 


as soon as the finances will allow, govern - 


the country virtually themselves, secur- 
ing proper education for their children 
and saving the people as a nation. He 
claims that if the war continues much 
longer the nation will become so poor 
that it will be virtually a working class 
and disappear as a nation. He denies 
indignantly the charge that he is being 
paid by the English Government, and 
also that there are any signs of weakness 
on the part of the British. He asks 
whether the burghers are blind and can- 
not see that they are being deceived by 
the Transvaal Generals. The Bond lead- 
ers in Cape Town are also strongly urg- 
ing the Boers to surrender, provided the 
British are willing to allow that those in 
the field, after giving up their arms, shall 
be allowed to return to their farms and 
that the rebels shall not be punished. At 
the same time the audacity and bitterness 
of the troops are more than ever mani- 
fest. A fierce attack by Botha on the 
British camp was repelled only after 
severe fighting. General De Wet is do- 
ing his best to break up the connections 
of the British posts, but apparently has 
not greatly succeeded. So far as can be 
learned he has not yet crossed into Cape 
Colony, altho he has issued a proclama- 
tion declaring that he proposes to enter 
that district and give the farmers there, 
who have refused to rise in his support, 
a taste of what their fellows to the North 
have already suffered. There are re- 
peated charges of bitter cruelty by the 
Boer Generals, especially toward those 
who they believe are working for peace; 
and it is reported that General De Wet 
is so exasperated with his brother as to 
have threatened his life. In England ap- 
parently every effort is being made to 


provide whatever troops, especially | 


mounted troops, are needed to enable 
General Kitchener to carry through his 
plans. At the same time the question of 
providing for the Boer refugees is an in- 
creasingly difficult one. Those in the 
vicinity of Pretoria now number approxi- 
mately 60,000, and it will require large 
sums of money to meet the needs, 
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Vatican and Quirinal. 


By F. Marion Crawford. 


AVE in the city of Rome itself one 
hears very little in Italy about the 
dispute between the Vatican and 

the Quirinal. Italy has other troubles 
and difficulties that are more acute, and 
which, successfully acting as a counter 
irritant, efface from the public mind the 
grievance of the Pope. The country’s 
financial difficulties, for instance, appear 
to the patriotic Italian so much more 
menacing to United Italy than the ques- 
tion of the Pope’s temporal power that 
the latter is laid aside for consideration 
at some indefinite future time. 

The question of restoring the tem- 
poral power is such a difficult one to deal 
with that good Catholics and good pa- 
triots may alike be pardoned for thinking, 
as so many in Italy do to-day, that the 
present amiable misunderstanding of 
Vatican and Quirinal may long prevail. 
A settlement in one way or the other 
might be much more dangerous than the 
existing truce. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
Pope desires a return to temporal power, 
but he has given no final and concise ex- 
pression on this subject—so far as I am 
aware—defining just what would be suit- 
able. There are many propositions, all of 
them unsatisfactory. Oneof those once 
favored was to give the Pope rulership 
over that part of Rome which is known 
as the Leonine City, with a small strip of 
land extending to the sea. The most 
sanguine among those who desire a re- 
turn to temporal power do not hope to 
gain the whole city of Rome for the Pope. 

Temporal power is ardently desired by 
the Papal party for the reason that, in 
the eyes of Catholics, the Head of the 
Catholic Church cannot be the subject of 
any temporal government, for, as such, 
he would necessarily be hampered in the 
free exercise of his functions. 

His position is anomalous because in 
respect to some matters all Europe treats 
him as a sovereign. The great powers 
maintain embassies, legations, or diplo- 


matic agents at the Vatican as well as at 
the Quirinal. They have so many Cath- 
olic subjects and such a vast variety of 
business at the Vatican that this is neces- 
sary. Austria, Spain and France have 
full embassies, and even Great Britain is 
understood to be represented by a prelate 
resident in Rome. 

The Pope desires to have this temporal 
power guaranteed by the great nations 
of Europe, holding that the guarantee of 
Italy would not be sufficient in the fu- 
ture, as it was not sufficient for his pro- 
tection in the past. 

Previous to 1870 the temporal power 
of the Pope was guaranteed by Italy in 
a treaty with France; but no sooner was 
France defeated by Prussia than Victor 
Emmanuel advanced on Rome and took 
it after a brief struggle. 

The act was really that of the people, 
not.of the king. There was a widespread 
feeling among Italian patriots that Rome 
was the natural, necessary capital of 
United Italy, and that it must be taken 
at all costs. There were also strong anti- 
clerical forces in the country, still surviv- 
ing from the stormy times of 1848. 

Such were the elements of the tide to 
the force of which the King yielded. If 
he had not done so it is quite probable 
that the House of Savoy might have been 
swept aside and Rome taken in a general 
anarchic revolution. The tinion of Italy 
was not then by any means firm, there be- 
ing great differences between the north 
and the south. 

It will be seen that the King had a 
choice of evils, for he had to risk the 
breaking up of Italy or face the wrath of 
the Pope, and he chose the latter as the 
lesser ill. Many who love and honor the 
Pope blame Victor Emmanuel’s action, 
but do not seem to regret it. 

Of course all friends of Vatican or 
Quirinal would welcome a logical solu- 
tion of the difficulties that should satisfy 
all parties; but such a solution has cer- 
tainly not yet appeared above the horizon, 
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and I do not know from what direction it 
could come. 

The King cannot yield for fear of pro- 
voking an outbreak of those patriots who 
believe that restitution of territory to the 
Pope might upset the country and bring 
about the most disastrous results. 

So far as I may judge His Holiness 
does not suffer personally by the loss 
of the temporal power. His movements 
are restricted, but in the present state of 
affairs in Italy I judge that this would be 
the case under any circumstances, as the 
country seems to breed numerous anar- 
chists. There is little doubt that if he 
went about freely the Pope would be as- 
sassinated. He has now everything he 
desires, including free communication 
with the outside world. 

Physically, therefore, the Pope is little 
the worse as a “ prisoner of the Vatican.” 
The anti-clerical forces have waned 
throughout the country. No anti-reli- 
gious movement can ever have perma- 
nent force, because religion is an absolute 
necessity to civilized man. The leaders 
of the anti-clerical movement were 
atheists, or people without faith, but most 
of those who followed them were simply 
malcontents. The Italian is naturally re- 
ligious, none the less so because often 
primitive in the manner of his expres- 
sion. It would be impossible now, I be- 
lieve, to organize any powerful anti-cler- 
ical movement, as there has been a reac- 
tion from that state of feeling, and anti- 
clerical leaders cannot at the present time 
find existing such causes of complaint as 
they believed they had in 1848. 

The Church has grown immensely 
stronger in Italy. The reoccupation, if 
I may so call it, of Rome itself by clerical 
organizations is one of the things most 
apparent in the Eternal City to-day. 
This is evidenced by the fine new build- 
ings recently erected in various parts of 
the city, and which are the property of 
the Church. 

The organization of the Church is in- 
finitely stronger. There has been much 
weeding out, great care has been taken in 
the choosing of new bishops and the ed- 
ucation of new priests. I therefore look 
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upon such another outbreak as that of 
1848 against the Church as being impos- 
sible now. 

It is only fair to state that the Italian 
Government has interposed no hindrance 
to this modern progress of the Church 
and growth of its power. It has looked 
on good naturedly. At the present time 
the number of Italian soldiers quartered 
in Rome is exactly equal to the number 
of ecclesiastics and clerical students— 
there are ten thousand of each. 

Thus the Church is constantly gaining 
and at the same time the bitter feeling 
between those who are for or against the 
return of the temporal power is disap- 
pearing. This is an excellent thing for 
the nation and for the Church, as many 
patriots are ardent Catholics and there- 
fore are drawn both ways in the strife. 

In the south of Italy so little of the 
spirit of strife is left that on festival days 
the national flag is hoisted on the church 
spires of many towns. 

There is little danger, therefore, that 
the dispute between Vatican and Quirinal 
will lead to bloodshed. I am not aware 
that any of the great powers has evinced 
a desire to comply with the Pope’s wishes 
in the matter of temporal power, and I 
feel certain that the Pope himself. would 
be the very first to deprecate the use of 
violent means to restore him to his an- 
cient possessions or to any part of them. 
He is far too wise a diplomatist to want 
anything done without the most careful 
consideration of consequences. 

The change of monarch which has 
taken place by reason of the assassination 
of King Humbert has as yet produced 
no change of relations between the 
Church and State, but the difference of 
character between the old King and the 
new may give rise to many new events. 

King Humbert was easy going, kind, 
gentle, fond of the country and of hunt- 
ing, rather inclined to let his Ministers 
act for him. The present King, Victor 
Emmanuel III, is young, full of energy, 
has been educated in the most modern 
way, is highly cultured and intelligent 
and determined to improve the condition 
of the country in every way. 





Reduction of War Revenue. 
By the Hon. Charles A. Russell, 


MEMBER OF THE Ways AND Means ComMITTEE OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


ITH a full treasury and a surplus 
revenue Congress ought not to 
experience serious difficulty in 


Revenue Law of 1898. This act of June 
13th, 1898, provided for the extraordi- 
nary current expenses of a war emer- 
gency and the inevitable expenditures 
which do not stop immediately with a 
cessation of hostilities. It was calcu- 
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lated to raise an additional annual rev- 
enue of nearly one hundred millions of 
dollars from internal. revenue taxes, lev- 
ied on objects commonly recognized as 
subject for war revenue. This act has 
et its calculation by producing in. ex- 
ess of one hundred and two millions of 
(lollars for the fiscal year ending June 
hoth, 1899, and in excess of one hundred 
nd five million dollars for the fiscal year 
nding June 30th, 1900. The receipts 
for the seven months of the present fiscal 
year indicate that the revenue from the 


war act of 1898 is substantially continu- 
ing the same as in the past two fiscal 
years. 

The Government exchequer on the first 
day of the present month was in a very 
satisfactory, not to say flush, condition. 
The cash in the treasury, including the 
gold reserve, was maintaining itself well 
and at an amount around two hundred 
and ninety millions of dollars, where it 
has been held for many months. The re- 
ceipts from all sources for the expired 
period of the present fiscal year showed 
a handsome excess over the expenditures 
and assured the full estimate of the sur- 
plus revenue for the year. That esti- 
mated surplus, made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was eighty millions of dol- 
lars. The receipts from customs duties 
were several millions of dollars in ex- 
cess of the receipts from the same source 
for the same period of the last fiscal year. 
These receipts further demonstrated that 
the Tariff act of July 24th, 1897 (the 
Dingley tariff), with the internal revenue 
taxes collected prior to the passage of the 
War Revenue Act of 1898 was adequate 
to furnish the necessary revenue to carry 
on the Government in times of peace and 
in times when the country had fully re- 
covered from the train of circumstances 
following a war. The war is over, but 
the train of its expensive circumstances, 
in a measure, remains. 

Under the foregoing condition of our 
treasury affairs and with the stoppage of 
the extraordinary expenses of hostilities 
in actual warfare, but with the remaining 
necessity of the present continuance of. 
unusual expenditures for circumstances 
arising in the train of the war—such as 
policing in- the Philippines and preserv- 
ing peace, good order and instituting free 
government and progressive life in our 
island possessions—it became apparent to 
the administration, to Congress and to 
our people that some reduction in the rev- 
enue was safe and proper. There was 
difference of opinion as to the amount of 
reduction which could be made. There 
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was no division as to where the reduction 
should be sought. All agreed it should 
come from the taxes specially levied for 
war revenue in the act of June, 1898. The 
proposed amount of reduction has varied 
from $30,000,000 to $70,000,000, but the 
lessening of our revenues at this time to 
the extent of $40,000,000, or a little more, 
has now been agreed upon by the dom- 
inant party in power in the government 
2s the limit beyond which we cannot wise- 
ly or safely go. 

Following its constitutional preroga- 
tive, the House of Representatives, early 
in the present session of Congress, passed 
a bill for the reduction of war revenues, 
as reported by its Committee on Ways 
and Means. This bill, on a careful esti- 
mate, made a reduction in taxes of $40,- 
000,348.70. It was framed so as to re- 
peal those taxes which had seemed the 
most vexatious to our people, who, how- 
ever, had with commendable patriotism 
cheerfully submitted to the vexations. It 
further repealed those taxes which 
seemed to have been the most universal- 
ly applied, and which seemed to have 
been paid, in greater or less amount, by 
the largest number of the people. These 
were the stamp taxes on checks, certifi- 
cates, notes, deeds, bills of exchange, in- 
surance policies, leases, mortgages, ex- 
press receipts, telegraph messages, tele- 
phone messages, all proprietary articles, 
etc. These stamp taxes were entirely re- 
pealed, and made the aggregate reduc- 
tion of $26,190,283.19. The repeal of 
these stamp taxes made more than sixty- 
five per cent. of the aggregate amount of 
reduction proposed. The House bill fur- 
ther repealed certain special taxes levied 
on exhibitions, commercial and custom 
house brokers, theaters, and also repealed 
the tax on all legacies for charitable and 
educational purposes. The reduction 
thus effected amounted to about one mil- 
lion of dollars. The balance of the re- 
duction proposed, something less than 
one-third of the whole amount, was made 
on cigars and beer. ‘rhe actual reduc- 
tion on the beer tax in the House bill was 
over nine millions of dollars, or twenty- 
four and one-half per cent. of the aggre- 
gate reduction proposed, and the beer tax 
was left at $1.60 per barrel, or sixty cents 
per barrel more than it was before the 
passage of the War Revenue Act of 1898. 
Jt was rather the policy of the Ways and 
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Means Committee in framing the bill, and 
the House in passing the bill, to repeal 
than reduce the taxes on the objects con- 
sidered, and it followed this policy so far 
as practical within the bounds of the ag- 
gregate reduction proposed. The House 
bill by repeal or reduction affected near- 
ly every object which had been the sub- 
ject of new or increased taxation in the 
War Revenue Act. The principal ex- 
ceptions, however, were manufactured to- 
bacco, stock transactions, bankers’ tax 
and wines. The increased tax on manu- 
factured tobacco was allowed to remain 
in the House bill principally because when 
that tax was increased in the War Rev- 
enue Act of 1898 the manufacturers were 
allowed to put up tobacco in packages of 
smaller size than before, thus compensat- 
ing in some measure the manufacturers 
for the increased tax. 

The reduction bill, as passed by the 
House, went to the Senate before the 
Christmas recess of Congress, and ever 
since there have been steadily and notably 
developing the difficulties of war revenue 
reduction and the lessening of the war 
taxes. These difficulties have now 
reached a stage which possibly forebodes 
no action in this Congress. If enactment 
of a war revenue reduction measure fails 
in this Congress it will be owing to the 
aggressive and unusual position to which 
the Senate adheres in support of the bill 
reported by its Finance Committee as a 
substitute for the House bill. Under the 
Constitution the House originates rev- 
enue measures and the Senate’s rights 
are restricted to amendment of the meas- 
ure which comes to it from the House. In 
this particular case the Senate Finance 
Committee has ruthlessly brushed aside, 
completely blue-penciled, the revenue 
measure which the House sent to it for 
consideration, and has substituted there- 
for an original bill of its own. The 
measure reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee has little semblance of an 
amendment to the House bill. Its near- 
est resemblance is in the aggregate 
amount of revenue reduction proposed, 
which is perhaps two millions in excess 
of the aggregate reduction of the House 
bill. It is framed on quite different lines 
from the House bill, proposing reductions 
rather than repels generally in the ob- 
jects considered. Waiving the merits of 
the respective bills on the different lines 
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A Song for Youth 


on which they are formed and on the con- 
sideration which they so differently give 
to the objects effected in the repeal or re- 
duction, the difficulty of the situation in- 
volves a principle of the Constitutional 
rights of the House and the Constitu- 
tional rights of the Senate. The position 
which the Senate Finance Committee has 
taken emphasizes and broadly illustrates 
the growing assumption of all dictation 
in legislation which has developed in the 
Senate. The House, in the case in hand, 
seems to have reached a point of vigorous 
and determined protest to this dictation. 
In its merits, the war revenue reduc- 
tion bill of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee contrasts principally with the House 
bill in the reduction made in the taxes on 
beer and tobacco. It further contrasts 
in its merits with the House bill in the 
way it treats other objects of reduction in 
order to effect its favor to beer and to- 
bacco. The bill of the Senate Finance 
Committee reduces the taxes on beer 
and tobacco, as estimated, $24,177,512.73, 
or nearly sixty per cent. of its proposed 
aggregate reduction. The bill of the 
Senate Finance Committee reduces the 
taxes on beer and tobacco $11,155,036.34 
more than the House bill reduces those 
taxes. This is twenty-seven and one-half 
per cent. more favor to beer and ‘tobacco 
than the House bill allowed. This large 
increase of reduction in the tax on beer 
and tobacco over the House proposition 
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is secured by continuing in whole or in 
part the taxes on insurance policies (life 
and fire), on proprietary articles (includ- 
ing medicines), on deeds and on bank 
checks. The House bill was liberal in its 
reduction of the beer tax, liberal within 
the possibilities of the aggregate revenue 
to be given up—but its liberality was not 
at the added cost of life and fire insur- 
ance. The House bill recognized the 
claim of beer and tobacco for considera- 
tion in the reduction of war taxes, to 
which they contributed as objects of vol- 
untary consumption so large a sum—but 
its recognition was not at the added cost 
of the deeds for a home and not at the 
added cost of relief for the sick. 

The public has reason to expect a les- 
sening of war taxes. The expectation 
should be met by Congress now, before its 
adjournment on March 4th. A reduc- 
tion of forty millions of dollars in these 
war taxes can be made. This relief 
ought not to be held up in a controversy 
between the Senate and the House. As 
the situation now is, which branch of the 
national legislature is in the right of the 
controversy? With the continuance of 
the country’s prosperity, with economical 
administration, to which a large surplus 
is always a menace, with complete paci- 
fication and full establishment of self-sus- 
tenance in our island possessions there 
will be possible further reductions in our 
internal revenue taxes. 

Wasuincton, D C, 


A Song for Youth. 


By Robert Underwood Johnson. 


youth, 
Delay, delay! 
Old Time shall soon, forsooth, 
December make of: May; 
Bid him away! 


O FLOWER-LIKE years of 


O flower-like years of youth, 
Oh, stay, oh, stay! 

Nor covet Age uncouth, 

When all is warm and gay 
For you to-day. 


O flower-like years of youth. 
Delay, delay! 

Let others seek for Truth, 

Yours is the time for play 
And dance of fay. 


O flower-like years of ‘youth, 
Oh, stay, oh, stay! 

Time with remorseless tooth 

Shall gnaw your bloom away; 
Then say him nay. 


O flower-like years of youth, 
Delay, celay! 

Age knows for you no ruth; 

Then, till your latest day 
Hold him at bay. 


New York City, 





An Angel of New Rochelle 


By Robert Burns Wilson, 
‘Author of ‘‘ The Chant of the Woodland Spirit,” ‘* Until the Day Breaks,” etc. 


The bright-robed days sit now at feast and sup 
From golden service, heaped with fruits divine ; 
The waning year drains from October’s cup 
The melancholy cheer of Autumn’s wine. 


A ruddier tide fills now the tingling veins — 
And life takes on a sturdier-hearted tone ; 

Care’s hungering grasp the mounting soul disdains, 
And scorns to count the sorrows she hath known. . 


I. 


VEN amid the heart-breaking aisles 
of the great city, the interminable 
vistas of iron and bricks and 

stones, there was now something of ce- 
lestial spice from the cool and untainted 
heavens; something, also, of the happy 
earth, of the dreaming autumn fields 
which remembered the summer passed; 
and of the precient woodlands far away, 
whose stirring branches were whisper- 
ing of coming storms and drifting win- 
try snows. 

Yes, there was the taste of frost in 
the air, making its call upon the answer- 
ing blood, and there were aromatic 
idyls, visions of shorn meadows and 
musky ways along sere banks among 
the dying weeds, which made their calls 
to the soul ;—but these were for the soul 
which knows. 

It was October—nineteen hundred. 
The garlanded arch of the new century 
was but a little way ahead upon the great 
pathway. But this was for the world of 
men alone; the world of Nature wots 
not of these things. 

The Worshiper was not unmindful of 
all this as he forged his way along the 
great avenue at a swinging pace. 

He drew in a big breath and at the 
same time gave a rather impatient tug at 
his “ top-coat,” and noticed how tightly 
it buttoned across his breast. 

Yes, he had health! Health and 
strength were with him still, thank 
God! He drew in another big breath and 
quickened his pace. 

He did not look, this Worshiper, 
much like a man upon whom had fallen 
a crushing disappointment, but the heart 
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of man is made for just these things 
and if there be anything in the univer 


that can equal the heart for strength an( 


courage, it has not yet been found, bi 
it heart of man or of woman. 
He was a very goodly young man, we 


-made and sound in mind and body, ant 


he had in his bearing the dignity of one 

who has set a guard upon his life. 
Divinity hedges not kings alone! | 

wraps as a mantle those who strive, steat: 


‘ily and determinedly, to be true to th¢ 


best that is in them. 

And the inspiration to do this? Well 
it is usually the worship of one woman 
Yes, that is usually the secret of what 
ever a man may be or do that maj 
be said to be entirely worthy of him i 
this world. 

It was perhaps for an hour that th¢ 
Worshiper maintained his swift pace 
then, turning in, past the frowning 
sculptured granite of a wide portal, he be 
gan to climb the stair, toward the topmos 
floor, of.a very tall building. 

Up there the Interpreter sat, looking 
in reverie out over the changing russe 
and green and dusky gold of a ruffling 
leafy sea; the surging sea of treetops, be 
neath which lies that pleasingly exa 
perating bit of nature in chains whic 
New York calls Central Park. 

Just how high up in the air the pati 
reaches it would not be easy to say, bil 
the treetops seem to have cast their fet 
ters altogether and are free brothe 
of the winds and the rains and the snow) 
drifting clouds. A kind of anchorel 
elysium. 

The Worshiper mounted the long staif 
way without a halt. For the past ye 
he had known what it is to walk in ti 
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light of a divine hope;.now he knew 
what it is to feel the darkness of a blind- 
ing: disappointment. 

At this very time -he had confidently 
expected to be in a position to speak his 
wish, and now. it would seem that he 
must wrap his hope in the gray veil of 
silence. 

He was unhappy—there was no doubt 
of that—but his unhappiness did not suf- 
fice to take the spring out of his step nor 
the color from his cheek. A very fine 
color it was, too, and the heart which 
fed it rebelled, very naturally, against the 
proffered gray veil. 

Hope! That phantom, which keeps 
with us ever, from the cradle till we sleep 
again—the rustling of whose soft attire 
makes such sweet and alluring music for 
us, always—how often, when we reach 
out to grasp her do we find in our hands 
nothing but sere and colorless rags, and 
the phantom herself at a safe distance, re- 
arranging her bewildering adornment for 
another deceitful promenade. She is a 
wary wench, and we know her ways well 
enough, but for all of that we could 
scarcely live an hour without her be- 
guiling. Hope! Only at the gate of 
hell—or of heaven—can the soul be con- 
strained to bid Hope farewell! 

The Worshiper was thinking something 
like this, but he would see the Inter- 
preter and—once more, any way—he 
would see The Angel of New Rochelle! 


II. 


“ Perhaps the world is well away; 
And well forgot—we cannot know.” 


The door of the Interpreter’s “ sanctu- 
ary” was one that spake of indiffer- 
ence to the world. 

There were no tablets chained there 
inviting one to leave a message. No re- 
versible card to say whether the dweller 
might be “out” or “in.” There was 
only the silver head of a young lioness 
with a heavy ring in the teeth, and a 
heavy plate upon which the ring could be 
made to strike. 

The Worshiper stood looking at this 
head while he was pulling at his gloves. 
He put his hand upon the ring and lifted 
it to strike, but not until, as always, he 
had read again the benediction inscribed 
upon the plate. And now, as always, 
more to-day than ever before, the stroke 
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seemed like a confirmation of the Amen 
which was spoken within his heart. The 
inscription read: “ May the blessing of 
the soul’s peace and rest be upon whoso 
enters here.” . 

His knock was answered by a kind of 
growl which he knew well enough. He 
knew the Interpreter’s way of saying 
“come in” and he knew that he never 
made any other answer to a knock at 
his door. The next instant the Wor- 
shiper stood within the sanctuary. 

The welcoming incense from the 
smoldering logs in the fireplace greeted 
him with its delicious fragrance. There 
was instantly wrought for him the same 
miracle—the indescribable impression of 
being removed absolutely from all the 
world—which had caused him to give to 
the studio of his friend the name it mer- 
ited. 

There it was—all of it! At each visit 
the Worshiper expected it to have van- 
ished.. The great room was divided in 
the midst by a heavy curtain of a deep 
crimson color, which was parted and held 
aside so that one might see the glimmer 
of the great fireplace at the farther end, 
and in that shadowed air stood the silent 
people in seeming great content, as tho 
they were indeed at home. 

The Winged Victory of Samothrace, 
two or three of the Venuses and the 
Hermes with the infant Bacchus on his 
arm. The tables, the books, the lamps, 
the towering easel—ali—and, in a 
“ Hamlet ’ chair, by the long, low win- 
dow, the Interpreter himself. 

“ Well, worldling!” said the growling 
voice. “I have looked for you!” 

“You have worked out your own sal- 
vation—but not with fear and trem- 
bling, I hope. There is no such clog for 
the soul as is fear and a steady hand is 
more to the purpose, always. Well!” 

“Well!” and the Worshiper sat down 
quickly and heavily. ‘ Well—the world 
is lost!” 

“The world is lost,” repeated the In- 
terpreter, “ so—lost is it? Well, so much 
the better ; with the world well lost there 

may be now some hope for heaven, if 
only the other place has opened its stupid 
jaws and has let you out. You were ‘ let 
in’ on the ground floor, I believe.” 

“Yes,” said the Worshiper, gloomily, 
“TI was—let in on the ground floor—by 
the kindness of my father’s friends. I 
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cannot say that they have seemed much 
like friends to me.” 

“ Like friends,” the Interpreter quoted. 
“ Like friends. ‘That every like is not 
the same, O Cesar.’—You can finish it— 
but, here, here! For heaven’s sake, man, 
the coat—the coat! Great Jupiter!” and 
the Interpreter hastily and energetically 
assisted his friend to arise from the atti- 
tude of deep dejection in which he sat, 
with his hands thrust deeply into either 
pocket and the heaven!y coat hopelessly 
jammed against the carven back of the 
chair. 

“ Shade of Brummell, man! Look at 
it! A little more of such wanton obliv- 
iousness and your apparel will bespeak 
you a child of the wilderness in the un- 
familiar garb of a British swell! 

“ There, let me take a look! 

“Well, the thing looks something like 
a snow plow that had come to grief in a 
landslide. That sacred coat! 

“Well, off with it, and let it be 
straight for awhile at least. It gives 
you much the appearance of a faded katy- 
did—but—if it’s English! It’s the 
“ buff "—no ‘ tan covert, I suppose. No? 
‘Oxford gray ’—raglan type, pattern, 
‘build,’ I should say—is it? Well, think 
what it must be to me to have for near 
friend a man who can wear a coat like 
that. It is nothing short of a boon from 
heaven. Now have a chair and let us try 
a short pipe, and we will see if we can 
find out just ‘ where we are at.’. 

“You are in dark blue, I see, inside 
and out; and yesterday I suppose, there 
was a ‘ called meeting ’ in the president’s 
office—ebony fittings—and the x-ray in- 
tellects got together—were focused upon 
your case, and a decision rendered. 

“The ‘advance’ was not made, the 
salary not ‘raised’—put forward, I 
should say—in accord with a ‘ commen- 
surate estimate’ of services rendered. 
Blue Monday! I suppose you were in 
that suit yesterday when you were so 
much in the hands of your father’s 
friends? 

“ Dammerung and Dammerung, High- 
class brokers. Private wires to all points 
on the surface of the earth—long-dis- 
tance telephonic service in all instances— 
wireless telegraphy, connecting Jupiter, 
Uranus and all other, lesser, intermediate 
but interesting planets with the most in- 
tricate, perfect and scientific commercial 
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agency known to human _ experience. 
Well! they ‘done you up’ and, as you 
say, the ‘ world is lost,’ and, the next day, 
there was a light fall of snow, and—wait 
there—man! Don’t spoil the flavor of 
your pipe with that beastly wax! Let 
me get you a coal.” And the Interpreter 
lifted a slender pair of silver tongs from 
the chimney rack. “ No, no—keep the 
coal on the pipe! When will you return 
from this ‘up to date’ barbarism? Just 
look at that bed—there are but few 
things more beautiful than live wood em- 
bers. Look, how they seem to breathe as 
the changing glow comes through the 
thin white veil of ashes! 

“ A wood fire is divine, any way. It 
has but one drawback. It always seems 
like burning the bodies of one’s brothers. 
The souls of the lichens and mosses on 
the bark of the logs always seem to cry 
out through the crackling flames, but no 
man can find truly the quality of his 
soul until he sits before a big wood fire 
with his sorrows, his dreams, his pipe— 
and his Shakespeare. 

“Well, to return to our lost world. 
It may be as you say, that it is lost, but 
heaven remains—to you—and to the An- 
gel of New Rochelle. You may worship 
still.” 

“Yes” said the Worshiper, “I may 
worship still—and—that is all. You see 
I have just waited—in hope.” The Wor- 
shiper ceased speaking, busying himself 
with his pipe. 

“And that is all! I do not see it in 
that light,” said the Interpreter. “ I have 
seen some angels, myself. They are often 
blessed with a kind of heavenly, blue and 
silver stupidity, a sort of celestial blind- 
ness, respecting. certain purely earthly 
things, but they have, all of them, their 
time of awakening, and. when they awake 
they see very clearly indeed. 

“ Let me say here a serious little word. 
You must not forget that angels on the 
earth deserve more than worship. Give 
your Angel at New Rochelle the right to 
bless you. Remember she has accepted 
your worship for a whole year. It is not 
likely that she is entirely blind. Be good, 
but do not be too good in your good- 
ness. Do not keep it all for yourself. 
There is nothing on the earth more hope- 
lessly exasperating than self abnegation 
carried to the point of stupidity. 

“De not imagine that you can cheat 
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the soul of its right and then find it ready 
to be consoled by a self-lauding con- 
science. It is a very grave and a very 
common mistake; and remember if, in 
cheating your own soul you rob of its 
right, also, the soul which loves you, do 
not imagine that a knowledge of the 
perfect correctness of your attitude can 
.ever satisfy either that soul or your own. 

“It may be very true, as you have often 
told me, that I have learned to see life 
:aS ina vision. If so, let me speak to you 
from that vision, as wisely as | may. 

“You will not have forgotten that it is 
‘the life of the soul which is of moment 
‘rather than the life of the world. 

“ There is always the moment of doubt, 
‘there is always the time when the path- 
way becomes blurred and uncertain. It 
is then that we must take firmer hold 
upon what we know to be true. 

“ There is one thought that aman should 
always keep warmly bedded in his heart, 
for it will have much to do with his life, 
and I shall only be repeating again what 
I know your heart has already told you 
when I say that there is nothing in this 
life—nor beyond it—so worthy of wor- 
ship and unfailing devotion as is the soul 
of a good, true-hearted woman; such a 
soul is part of God’s own divinity. The 
love of such a soul is a gift so precious 
that whatsoever else the world may have 
to bestow must be in comparison but as 
the dust ; and that a man should make his 
life worthy of such a gift, and should 
keep it so, that is indeed to have at- 
tained.” 

“So well I know this—that it is true. 
It is because I do so well know that—” 
The Worshiper ceased; for the moment 
he could not put into words what he was 
thinking. 

“ Well, I think there is just this,” said 
the Interpreter, “‘ you must see her and 
tell her—give her the right to be her 
—_ self, to help you decide. That is 
a K's 

“ Can I—can I go to her—with my dis- 
appointment—now—when I have waited 
so long in the hope that I might be cer- 
tain in my prospects? I fear you fail to 
look at it all in the practical way which 
the world demands. Remember there is 
‘the father, with his ideas, and the broth- 
er with his ideas, and even 2 

“Yes, yes!” the Interpreter said, in- 
terrupting. “I have thought of all— 
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everything. It is just now that you can 
be certain as to the prospects—and don’t 
you trouble about the demands of the 
world. The world would be always -de- 
manding. As to the father, you may be 
right, but don’t be accusing that brother 
of having ideas. It is altogether a false 
accusation. 

“ J think I can give you something like 
a practical view. Do not go on wasting 
life by toiling upon a path of sand if you 
can help it. There is no end to commer- 
cial duplicity. If you accept excuses 
now you will. be expected to accept them 
two, or five, or ten years hence; and you 
may well believe that they will be ready 
to hand. 

“The facts of life are signal flags 
which the soul might well heed. If 
we can be absolute enough we can very 
well judge of the future by the facts of 
the past and of the present. This is not 
what we usually do. We disregard these 
silent sentinels and are rather inclined 
to Hope’s flattering blandishments. 

“Hope! She is ever so dear to the soul 
of man, tho she more than any other has 
misled and cheated us! But we look 
upon her unfading beauty, we listen to 
her soft whisperings, and straightway 
we forget. 

“The friends of your father will be 
setting you a very fine example. They 
will have learned to bear your disappoint- 
ments with beautiful resignation. It is 
simply the desert—the endless stretch of 
sand. The deceitful mirage will be al- 
ways two, five or ten years ahead, and— 
the end is madness. A false hope is more 
fatal to the soul than is the reality of 
many disappointments. Break away from 
all of it!” 

For a time after this there was a si- 
lence, while the two men refilled their 
pipes and smoked quietly, in a kind of 
fumigatory companionship of soul such 
as can only be completely understood and 
appreciated by the meditative male hu- 
man in whom the pipe has bred, in a 
measure, the traits and the manner of the 
American Indian. At length the Inter- 
preter broke the spell by asking sud- 
denly: “What do you know of the 
Angel of New Rochelle?” 

The Worshiper started violently at the 
abrupt question. “Know?” he said. 
“How do you mean? What do I 
know?” 
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“Yes, what do you know? Forgive 
me, this is the ‘ practical’ view. What 
do you know? I have myself perhaps 
known something of angels. They are 
sometimes more creatures of the fancy 
than real and living beings. I have al- 
most unbounded faith‘in your taste and 
judgment. I am presuming that this an- 
gel is what you believe of her. One to be 
worshiped—worthy in all ways. Beauti- 
ful of soul—pure of heart—serious in 
mind—lovely in life and fair to look 
upon.” 

“ Well, she is all of these,” the Wor- 
shiper said quickly. 

“Such she should be,” the Interpreter 
said, continuing, “ to command your wor- 
ship now; such she must be to hold your 
worship always. 
very complimentary to you. She is 
“A lovely lady, of the fashion old— 

The good old fashion—which may God pre- 


serve— 
Of gentleness, and truth, and sweet reserve.” 


“ She is not a ‘ good-fellow,’ affecting 
mannish apparel and mannish manners. 
Not an Amazon of the links, striding the 
green earth in a short skirt of board- 
like material, flourishing a ‘ brassy’ or a 
‘lofter’ with obtrusive muscularity—no 


“ Well, I know that she has known sor- 
row. Her mother she has lost, and her 
brother is still with her.” ' 

“T have seen something of this brother. 
I have seen him at the clubs. He comes 
dangerously near being a ‘chappie.’ I 
was much impressed hearing one of his 
ilk speak of him as a ‘lu-lu-bird ’—I 
think that was the title—that means, I 
suppose, that he is ‘ up to date,’ ‘in the 
push’ and ‘ goes the paces.’ These are 
the elegancies of phrase which one en- 
counters in our conversational best form. 
The prismatic flowers of our crystallized 
speech. 

“ Well, it is something to be brother to 
an angel, perhaps, but for the angel there 
must be a certain sadness in it—sadness 
unspeakable ! 

“A little sad and—well—not just rich 
—this Angel! She has what is allowed to 
her—no more. I happen to know of 
these things. You will forgive. They 
are pertinent to this practical view. The 
father has quite a property which yields a 
certain income. The income and the 


This is, indeed, very, 
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brother may be found together, I believe, 
upon almost any fine day, going hand in 
hand in the same general direction. 

“The speckled golf stockings of that 
youth, if tied together, would girdle the 
globe. The most serious business of that 
strenuous life is in riding to hounds in 
the vociferous wake of an anise-seed bag 
and in cultivating a certain lofty incoher- 
ency of speech. Of his pathetic strug- 
gles with his eyeglass—well, sometimes a 
small thing seems to brighten the dark- 
ness of existence and can make of life one 
glad sweet anthem. His heart might be 
a compression of sawdust, and as for his 
head, a magenta rubber balloon would 
serve him quite so well; but he has a 
complexion and his soul is very likely im- 
mortal. Just what he intends doing in 
an endless hereafter, exactly—but that is 
not practical. 

“ And now we come to your attitude in 
the matter. That sounds almost profes- 
sional! You have not spoken to her of 
love, nor to the father of your income, 
which you do not have to speak for 
you—that velvet herald with a golden 
trumpet ! 

“You have not spoken, hut you have 
worshiped—for a whole year. I do not 
question the qyality of your affection. 

“Your Angel being what she seems, 
your first thought must be of what you 
owe to her. You must yourself decide. 
No other way could ever satisfy your 
own mind. 

“Tt will be the turning point in your 
life. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

There is a tide in the affairs of women, 

Which, et at the flood, leads God knows 
where.” 


“ Until Thursday stay at your desk as 
usual. But I suppose it cannot be as 
usual. If you make all your figures up- 
side down so much the better. You 
might put in the time writing a story or 
a poem, which would give the critics a 
series of spasms ‘that would do them a _ 
great deal of good and not hurt your | 
prospects in the least. 

“See your Angel of a Thursday, and 
may the stott god of that day be with 
you—hammer, kettle and all! 

“Trust your Angel, she will not fail 
you ! 
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“* Higher her place is than the thrones of 


kings, 
Wider co all the kingdoms is her sway ; 
Wiser her heart is than the prescient stars, 
Better than all the books her lips can teach.” 

The Worshiper and the Interpreter 
arose and held hands for a moment in a 
wringing grasp. 

. You will be going? Well, be careful 
of that coat—practical, you see. But for 
all our practical view it is plain to me 
that the vision is potent still.” 

The Interpreter poured some wine and, 
lifting his cup, said: “ The Angel of New 
Rochelle!” ‘The Worshiper joined him 
and lifting his cup rather high for the 
state of his hope, responded: “ The An- 
gel of New Rochelle! In her name, and 
for her sake, I honor and worship all 
truehearted women that have lived or 
shall live on the earth. 

“ The incarnation of God’s later thought, 


The crown of Nature—the red rose of life; 
Not lower than the angels are, is she.” 


At the door the Interpreter said: “ You. 
will call on Saturday—but not alone. I 
want to know how it might seem to hear 
an angel knocking at my door.” 

When the Worshiper was gone the 
Interpreter laid his hand for a moment 
on the head of the lioness. “We know, 
Leonessa,” he said, “we know!” He 
closed the heavy door and filling a pipe 
he sat down before the great smoldering 
fire to think. 

ITI. 


“ The light of all our days is in her eyes, 

And in her heart the solace of our woes; 

About her head the halo of her love 

Shines, like a star, upon the darkening world. 

Soft-garmented—the angel of our sorrows! 

Her beauty is our shrine of adoration; 

She is the source and soul of all our songs; 

Her voice is all the music of the world.” 
—Woman—the Angel of the World! 


“You have always the right to be 
true to the woman you love. Let her 
know. Give her the right to be true to 
her own soul. Give her, in some way, the 
right to speak her heart. Let her counsel 
you, and be ready to obey. Love is wor- 
ship. Love is also obedience.” 

These words the Worshiper was re- 
calling vividly as he sat in his room that 
same Tuesday evening perplexed, un- 
satisfied. His was not much of a room. 
It was but meanly furnished, but there 
was the one luxury—an open grate fire. 
There was the table and the lamp and his 
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books. These were enough. It was, in 
a sense, home. Long hours he sat before 
his little fire. The Interpreter’s words 
seemed true enough, but they did not 
serve to comfort now. His way did not 
seem so clear. 

The next night all was much the same. 
He had been at his desk that day. All 
went on just as usual. Work—routine— 
silence—as usual. The whole depressing 
round can be well guessed—there was no 
change. The Interpreter was right. It 
was simply the desert. The endless 
stretch of sand. To-night the words 
again: “The right to be true to the 
woman you love.” “You have always 


-the right.” Yes. But what was being 


just true? True to the woman he loved! 
“See your Angel of a Thursday.” 

Thursday evening! There had been ~ 
many Thursday evenings, but they had. 
been different. He had been looking for- 
ward to a time that was to mean a great 
deal to him. Now the time was come, and 
it meant nothing—nothing! No, it meant 
much—much, that was weighing upon 
his heart like lead. Between his soul and 
his hope, between the Angel and himself, 
a veil seemed to have fallen. He felt the 
sting which must always come to a proud 
soul in its sense of failure. There was no 
lessening of the torture because the fault 
was not his own. It was just what it 
was and its meaning and consequences.to 
him the same. He bent his vision for- 
ward trying to guess what the future 
might hold for him. He could go on 
as he had been going on, perhaps, but 
this seemed too dreary. It was indeed 
the desert, and had he the right to ask 
the one he loved to share that dismal . 
journey with him? The desert—and to 
journey alone! Yet was it not best? Was 
it not being more true to her? He would 
find that a lonely desert, a lonely journey 
—yes. 


“ But the sands of the desert can drink many 
tears.” 


About these words from the “ Reds of 
the Midi” the Worshiper’s thoughts be- 
&«n to weave themselves. He sat with 
knitted brow, his eyes looking into the 
glow of the fire, his mind rapt in its own 
vision. 

Some things are beautiful and not true 
—like beautiful visions—and these are 
sad because they are not true. Some 
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things are beautiful because they are true 
and because they are true they are sad. 
Some are beautiful because they are sad 
and they are sad because they are so true. 
This line, “ But the sands of the desert 
can drink many tears” seemed to the 
Worshiper most beautiful, but whether 
because of its sadness or for its truth or 
both he could not tell. Albeit taking it as 
a refrain, he began to build his thought 
about it in the old ballad form, the 
strictest and most difficult of all the arbi- 
trary forms of verse, with this very un- 
satisfying result : 


Where yon amber and rose-purple radiance 
falls, 
Love—across the wide glimmering desert, 
behold! 
See’st thou, there, the faint gleaming of tow- 
ers and walls, 
Amid palms, that cool fragrance and shad- 
ows enfold? 
They are nameless. 
enrolled :-- 
Peoples come and depart with the sorrowing 
years, 
And of soul ever enters those portals of 
gold— 
“ But the sands of the desert can drink many 
tears.” 


Therein is life’s secret 


Though they hear the far voice of the trumpet 
that calls, 
Never traveler halts and no soul, over bold, 
Ever eng a warm guest, in those wonderful 
alls: 
The great caravans pass and no names are 
enscrolled ; 
Nor are they by the spice of those gardens 
consoled. 
There the fountains make music, but not for 
their ears. 
meee ever, they journey across the great 


“But the sands of the desert can drink many 
tears.’ 


Yet yon city’s fair image forever enthralls 
Every motion and thought of their hearts, 
young or old; 
Tho they drift through the dimming decline, — 
- where night palls 
The deep, wide, sweeping ocean,—out-worn 
and sad souled. 
By a destiny, strange and unchanging, con- 
trolled, 
By their hopes still led onward, or driven by 
fears, 
They come, weeping, at last where the wind 
bloweth cold: 
“ But the sands of the desert can drink many 
tears.” 


i 
Love! that city is what it hath seemed, and the 
mould 


Of that beauty, fantastic, from shadows up- 
rears; 
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’Tis a dream— a mirage—the soul’s longing— 
untold: 

“ But the sands of the desert can drink many 

tears.” 

The Worshiper signed the verses and 
put them in an envelope which he di- 
rected to the Angel of New Rochelle by 
another name, and tho the hour was 
rather late, he went out to put the mis- 
sive in the post. 

He was returning to his room when he 
came upon a great crowd coming out of 
one of the larger theatres. The play, or 
opera, or whatever it had been, was just 
ended. He stood aside a moment to let 
some of the people go by. Three figures 
were coming out into the brilliant light, 
and on these the Worshiper looked with 
astonished eyes. 

He knew them all. One of them, at 
least, he knew very well. It was she!’ 
The one! The Angel of New Rochelle!’ 
Very angelic she appeared in the white 
light and very gracious as she stopped to 
allow her escort to help with her cloak. 

This escort, the Worshiper thought, 
had quite the air of an accepted lover, 
of a very hopeful suitor, at the least. 

The other one of the three was “ The 
Brother.’ He of the income’ and the 
globe’s girdle of speckled wear. 

The suitor, accepted or not, the Wor- 
shiper had seen twice or thrice before, 
and had heard of him as being rich and 
traveled—certainly he was good looking. 

There was the usual delay about the 
carriages. The Worshiper pressed for- 
ward and the usual stereoptyped greet- 
ings were said with the usual politeness, 
bowing, and lifting of hats. 

The Angel put her hand in his for an 
instant, and the Worshiper felt a strange 
tightening about his heart. The little 
hand was trembling. 

Their eyes met with a look—well, with 
the look ; the one which can never be de- 
scribed. 

The brother and the escort went to look 
after the carriage. There was some hur- 
rying needful. They had fears about be- 
ing in time at the Central Station. 

“T am to be going away, I think,” said 
the Worshiper, still looking. ‘“ May I 
come to say good-by and to ask you to— 
to ask some counsel of you?” 

The Angel grew suddenly pale as 
death and she repeated in a very low 
voices “ To be going away?” 
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“Yes,” said the Worshiper, simply. 
‘“ Some of my hopes have gone glimmer- 
ing and nearly all that are left seem about 
spreading wing to follow. It is about all 
there is—for me—I think—to be going. 
But I want to see you. May I come to- 
morrow evening ?” 

“ Come—yes,” she said, “I shall ex- 
pect you.” The others were at hand. 

They all waited a moment, while one 
or two carriages got out of the way. 
Then the Worshiper helped the Angel 
into her own carriage. She held out her 
hand to say good-night. It was trem- 
bling still. The Worshiper bowed and 
walked away with a strange whirl in his 
brain and with a more strange, happy un- 
happiness in his heart. 

As the carriage rolled away the brother 
made an effort to make some inopportune 
remarks to which the Angel replied with 
a very level voice, and, asking some ques- 
tions of the escort, adroitly changed the 
theme. She had a way—this Angel—of 
quietly suppressing her brother, altho 
he was years older than she. Besides, she 
was the one who made sacrifices at home, 
and that helped very much. 

At New Rochelle on the morrow’s 
afternoon the Angel sat alone in her own 
quiet room. She loved to be here with 
her own thoughts, her own memories, her 
own hopes. 

With one sweet and sacred memory 
and with her heart’s hope, the Angel’s 
thoughts dwelt now. 

The Saturday before had been her 
twenty-first birthday and, in a vase on 
her table she had placed the one and 
twenty American Beauty roses which had 
come with that morning, a gift which 
came near to leaving the Worshiper a 
pauper. Upon this day also, by provi- 
sions of her mother’s will, she became 
mistress of a fortune—an estate in Eng- 
land. 

“ Listen, dear,”’ she seemed to hear the 
words again as upon that day when she 
sat alone by her mother’s bedside. “ Lis- 
ten, dear, this is my sister’s gift to you. 
Of her love for you you have known, but 
not of her life. It seemed best—and she 
married where she did not love. Her 
marriage gave her position, which she did 
not need,and great wealth, which brought 
her no happiness. She was thought most 
fortunate, but for all of that she died of 
a broken heart. 
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“Her words to me I speak again to 
you, dearest—you will not forget them: 

“* Helen, this is for your child, who 
bears my name. When you think best tell 
her how I left it to her, to be given by 
her to the man that loves her and that she 
loves. And with it give her my soul’s” 
blessing and tell her this, which I know 
to be so true, that the heart which would 
live must love; it is not enough for a 
woman to be loved. She must, herself, 
love. Tell her that these are the words 
of one that loves her dearly and from a 
heart that knows.’ ” 

It was then that the mother, placing her 
hands upon her daughter’s bended head, 
had blessed her in God’s name and in the 
name and in the stead of one dead, long 
since, of a broken heart, and the daugh- 
ter had not forgotten. 

From this sacred memory her thoughts 
turned ‘to her heart’s dearest hopes. 
“Her fortune! The estate! It was in 
England, and therefore it would be safe. 
It would be held securely and it would be 
awaiting its rightful owner.” She knew 
very little about the law, but she did know 
something about English honesty. The 
crowning righteousness of the true An- 
glo-Saxon. 

As for herselfi—this Angel—she had 
the low brow and the short upper lip 
which must always go with true beauty. 
This white smooth brow was not only like 
the dawn for fairness, but it was the beau- 
tiful index to a mind as clear and fresh 
and full of pure light as is the morning 
itself. 

The thrill of absolute independence 
was in her blood. She arose and walked 
about the room. Did her feet really touch 
the floor? Sometimes she stood by the 
window and looked out to where the 
sparse flutterings of the remaining leaves 
made a flame-like fretting, among the 
gray branches. Down on the lawn a little 
whirlwind lifted a twisting column of 
gold and crimson into the air and then 
playfully scattered it upon the short em- 
erald grass. The Angel smiled, and her 
eyes flashed. Her spirit was in sympa- 
pa She felt like scattering things her- 
self. 

After a while she sat, and for, perhaps, 
the twentieth time took from its sacred 
hiding place the most fortunate bit of 
manuscript that ever escaped the fire. 
She held it in both her hands and sighed 
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a little. She pressed it to her cheek. 
She unfolded it and pressed it to her 
lips, and then she read it again. Just 
what were her thoughts would not be 
easy to say, but they were not sad thoughts 
and surely they were very wise. “ Love, 
that city is what it hath seemed.” Her 
glance rested caressingly on the initial 
word of that verse. At last she kissed 
the admired word and restored the hap- 
py-unhappy ballad to its heaven. The 
Angel’s soul was far from being sad. 
She smiled, as who should say, “ Good- 
by, is it, indeed—well, just wait!” 

She felt herself filled with a very fine 
courage, she pictured much, she prom- 
ised herself much and the “ wait” seemed 
very long, but the time came at last 
when, glancing over the railing of the 
stair, she saw a well-known “ top-coat ” 
which had just then been placed upon the 
rack down in the hallway, and then the 
fine courage seemed to take wings. She 
stepped back quickly and pressed both 
hands against her breast, as tho to keep 
her heart in place. 

Amid the solemn stillness of the li- 
brary stood the Worshiper, looking very 
tall, very pale, and feeling a very solemn 
’ stillness in his mind. The fire in the large 
grate seemed the only thing in the room 
that dared be quite itself, and it was giv- 
ing out a succession of derisive, splutter- 
ing and puffing sounds, as tho it mocked 
at all things and most of all at him; both 
for himself as he was and for the hopes 
of which he had dreamed. 

But the Worshiper was like the psalm- 
ist when he wrote, “ My heart is fixed, 
O Lord,” and well it was for him that his 
heart was fixed, for it was beating like a 
hammer on an anvil. The sound of it 
rang in his ears, even above the floutings 
of the fire. 

“May the stout god of that day be 
with you, hammer, kettle and all.” He 
recalled these words of the Interpreter, 
and there were other words also, “ the 
facts of life are signal flags which the 
soul would do well to heed.” The Wor- 
shiper thought he would heed, and that 
he, at least, would be absolute enough. 
The Interpreter should have added that 
- one ought to be very sure of his facts. 

The Worshiper sat down, trying to 
calm his thoughts by looking over some 
new books which were upon the table, 
and in a very short time he felt that his 
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heart was just not fixed at all. It was 
the sound—could it be called a sound? 
—the indescribable entrancing “ hush— 
hush,” by which the swift steps of the 
woman a man loves announce her com- 
ing to meet him. 

In.another moment she stood within 
the room, but from whence, or how she 
had come, he could not tell ; a mist seemed 
to dim his eyes, and as she stood before 
him the Worshiper thought that here, at 
least, was one who was indeed deserv- 
ing of her title. She was beyond words 
angelic. 

He felt the touch of her hand in his 
own for an instant, some sort of greeting 
was spoken between them, and they sat 
down and looked at each other; the sa- 
cred silence of love stilling their souls 
and their voices, the tragedy of love in 
their eyes. 

He told her in a broken kind of way— 
not at all as he had planned to tell her— 
of his hopes that had been, of the fail- - 
ure that was, of his bitter disappoint- 
ment, and as he spoke the rose-tint grew 
and faded in the angel face on which he 
looked, and now—was it true?—yes—a 
little smile seemed to play like a waver- 
ing light about those lips! 

And what—what, would they speak 
to him? “Since the first,” the Wor- 
shiper continued, trying to steady his 
voice, “ Since the first, it has been the 
same with me. I have loved you from 
the first time I saw you. Loved you 
in hope, and now it is the same, only 
I feel that in my despair I love you 
more. You will forgive me—telling 
you? It seemed more true, at last—to 
you—to myself. I have gone over it all, 
a thousand wretched times. J am poor 
—still—and you! I loved to think that 
you were poor also, like myself; it was 
selfish ; but I loved to think it. It seemed 
to bring you nearer, and I had great 
hope—for myself.” 

He paused for a moment. The Angel 
was looking down, and her face was a lit- 
tle turned away. Was she feeling 
sorry that he had spoken so? Well—it 
could not be helped. 

“T have resigned my place,” he said. 
“ T have enough to live on—fora year. I 
thought to take that year for something 
I have had in mind a long time. I have 
areeaaee to sail for England on Satur- 

ay.” 


~<a 
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“England?” said the Angel, her face 
still turned away. “ And what did you 
think to be doing in England?” 

The Worshiper looked at her and hes- 
itated. He began to feel embarrassed— 
miserably so. 

“T had thought,” he said, “that I 
would try to write a book. 

“A book!” said the Angel. “ Well, I 
believe you can. I think you could if you 
had—well, if you had the right kind of 
help. I know.” The Worshiper was si- 
lent. He was puzzled by her manner. A 
little flame of color crept along the 
Angel’s cheek as she continued, still look- 
ing down and away from him. “ What 
would you do if you were not poor, if 
you had, already, a fortune? If you 
might be doing as you wish?” 

“As I wish!” the Worshiper re- 
peated. “As I wish! well, I would be 
marrying you to-night, if you would be 
my wife, and on Saturday we would sail 
for England, and I would work as tho 
[had no fortune, in the hope to be worthy 
of your love. As it is now, well, my 
life can only be yours. I will work that 
Imay be worthy to love you.” The Wor- 
shiper arose quickly, and, going to the 
window, put aside the heavy hangings 
and looked up through the lacing 
branches. 

A broken rack of cloud was drifting 
across the sky, and the moon, half-lost, 
seemed making her way through it like 
some shining spirit of that dream-world, 
somewhere, far off, that haven of the 
soul. 

The dearer Angel of the nearer heaven, 
which his eyes did not see, busied herself 
a moment or two in silence. Then he 
heard her soft voice, saying: “I have 
here something which I wish to give to 
you,” 

The Worshiper turned and came toher. 
“This,” she said, handing him a folded 
sheet of paper, “ this belongs to you!” 

When she had given him the paper the 
Angel went over and stood by the fire- 
lace, her head bended forward. Her 
back was turned to him. 

_ The Worshiper rested his left hand, 
with the paper crushed within it, upon 
the table. He stood looking at the di- 
vine figure. No shoulders on the earth 
could be like those! An ashen paleness 
overspread his face. The blood seemed 
‘logging his heart. Had she given back 
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to him those foolish verses? He waited 
in silence. The voices in the fire seemed 
to deride him now more than before. 
At last she spoke, and her voice sounded 
to him far away. 

“Have you ever thought,” she said, 
slowly, “ that it might be otherwise with 
me than you have imagined—that I 
might not be just as I have seemed to 
your” 

A number ‘of thoughts went through 
the Worshiper’s mind with the swiftness 
of lightning. Not as he had thought! 
Not as she had seemed! Was it that 
she was not free? The suitor !—was she 
to—was she engaged to him? 

“Other than you have seemed!” he 
said, and stopped. 

“Yes,” she said; “ would you like it if 
I were to tell you that I am—rich?” 

“T would like it—for your own sake— 
that you might be rich, but for my own 
I would like better ” He stopped 
speaking. In his agitation he had opened 
the crumpled paper, intending to glance 
at it and throw it in the fire. Now as he 
looked, spreading it out under his fingers 
upon the table, he saw words not in his 
own handwriting. He stooped down 
and read them quickly: 

‘““By my mother’s will I became pos- 
sesed of an estate in England, which has 
been wholly mine only since my last 
birthday. ‘The estate was left to me by 
my mother’s sister, with these words, 
‘ Tell her to give it to the man that loves 
her and that she loves.’ In giving this 
estate to you, which I now do by this 
writing, 1 obey one who loved me, and 
I greatly please myself, respecting one 
I love. 

‘ And here I have written my name, as 
it is to be—— 

“THE ANGEL OF NEw RocHELLE.” 

“You would like better that I should 
be poor ”—the Angel turned toward him 
—* well, I am poor, then, for your sake. 
I was rich, for a little while, but I have 
just given my fortune to the man I in- 
tend to marry. If he has really deter- 
mined on sailing for England, Satur- 
day, to look after his estate and to 
write a book, I would like to go, too. I 
would like to help with that book.” 

The Worshiper had been standing per- 
fectly still, looking at her. How he 
would have loved to answer that speech 
of hers as he ought to have done! But 
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there was a fierce pain in his throat and 
the great cry of love was silent in his 
heart. He only took a quick step for- 


ward and with breaking voice spoke her 
name; but he held out his arms, and the 
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Angel of New Rochelle—weil, she fairly 
tumbled into them. 

When the Worshiper, wishing to see 
the facé she was so hiding, at last lifted 
it to his own he found it wet with tears. 


Queen Wilhelmina 


By J. G. 


OTHING can give such an inter- 

N esting and clear view of the dif- 

ferent phases of a character, of 

individual peculiarities, as anecdotes— 

those semi-official stories which are treas- 

ured in the family or told by its inti- 
mates. 

All the following matter has been gath- 
ered from persons who are or who have 
been in close contact with Queen Wil- 
helmina, and since apocryphal stories 
will be numerous, now that her mar- 
riage is almost at hand, let me add 
that, tho some of them are trivial, all the 
episodes narrated below are at least au- 
thentic. 

The little Queen of Holland has al- 
ways been very clever and pleasant, you 
can see that in any good photograph of 
her. She was a quick, daring child, even 
at a very early age. One day, when she 
was quite young, the Crown Prince of 
Italy was expected at The Hague. She 
was rather ill at that time, and, of course, 
the physician in ordinary came every 
morning to see her. That day he told 
her very secretly that he had heard her 
mother intended if “ Willy” took her 
medicine like a good girl, to allow her to 
look out of the window to see the Prince 
of Italy. But “ Willy ” said she believed 
the doctor had invented the story alto- 
gether, and she had quite another inten- 
-tion! “When you are gone, I shall jump 
out of my bed, and then I shall just have 
a nice romp.” 

She was a very lively child. Her 
mother taught her several kinds of 
needle-work, and now and then put her 
a task for an hour. But then she got so 
bored that she asked every five minutes 
how much longer she had to go on; and 
at the first stroke of the clock she threw 
down her work and ran througn the 
rooms, making a noise as if some ten or 
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twenty children were playing instead of 
one. 

She was very fond of dolls, of which 
she had a large and fine collection. A 
third part of her room was reserved for 
her pupils, the dolls’ apartment, the la- 
dies sitting on one side, the gentlemen 
on the other, each with a favor of orange 
colored ribbon. She was always busy 
educating her dolls, and her mother, 
Queen Emma, taught her to suppress bad 
propensities, especially passion and ob- 
stinacy; for little “ Willy,” too, was 
sometimes very “ naughty ” in those re- 
spects. Her most dreadful punishment 
was rather comical! What she seemed 
to dislike most herself was going to the 
palace in Amsterdam, to fhe * Dam,” 
and being put at the window or on the 
balcony to stand on show. And this dis- 
like appeared in her playing with her 
dolls, for when one of them _ was 
naughty, she said: “ If you are not going 
to be a good girl at once I will send you 
to the Dam!” 

One morning—it was her mother’s 
birthday—a lady of honor found Wil- 
helmina in bed, diligently knitting away, 
with a doll in her arms. And what ap- 
peared to be the reason? The naughty 
doll would not do her task, and it was to 
be a present for grandmother. “ Wil- 
lemyntje” loved, and still loves, her 
mother very warmly, indeed. And she is 
right! As Queen Emma was a perfect 
wife to the late King William ITI, so she 
has been an excellent mother to her little 
daughter. The simplicity of this ven- 
erable woman is quite unstudied, and for | 
a court really exemplary. Tho often she 
has been found in an almost comical sit- 
uation, for instance, playing with little 
“Willy,” going on all fours, or desper- 
ately trying to whistle in order to hush 
her child’s crying. Probably it is known 
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that one day the mother said that she was 
“not at home” when the child was 
knocking at her door asking for the ad- 
mission of “the Queen of the Nether- 
lands.” But when after a moment the 
daughter came back and called out that 
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“Willy” wanted to come in, the door 
was opened immediately. Another exam- 
ple of sensible bringing-up is the follow- 
ing story: The little Queen had been at 
the seaside at Schevaringen, dnd told 
the ladies in attendance that a wave had 
made her wet through; she was carried 
softly to the carriage, and she came home 
so cold, so cold. _ But when a second time 
she got wet through, her mother ran 
with her to the carriage, and then, she 
exclaimed, she was as hot as a “ stoofie ” 
(stove ; quite nice and warm). 

A few years ago the Queen-Mother 
was so unfortunate as to sprain her 
ankle. The accident made walking im- 
possible for some time and Her Majesty. 
had to be wheeled about in a bath-chair. 
One day the young Queen was talking to 
a gentleman about the restoration of one 
of the grand halls in the palace, when her 
mother was wheeled into the room by a 
lady. The young Queen suddenly 
stopped short in her conversation, and, 
running up to her mother, said: “ This 


is my work. I shall not allow anybody 
else to do this!” 

The ‘well-known painter Bisschop once 
painted her portrait as a birthday present 
for her mother. Of course, this was to 
be a great secret. Mr. Bisschop was let 
into the palace by stealth, only Miss 
Paron-Winter, the English governess, 
being present at the sittings, and the door 
being always locked. One day, hearing 
footsteps in the hall (it was only a foot- 
man passing),she thought it was a traitor 
and she wished to give orders to catch 
the rascal immediately. She was so 
anxious to keep her secret that when at a 
dinner-party the Prince of Wied (being 
informed of the fact by the painter) ex- 
pressly asked—meaning to confuse her a 
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bit and curious what she would answer— 
whether she knew Mr. Bisschop, she re- 
plied coolly, “ No, I never heard the name 
before!” When the portrait was fin- 
ished she was not at all sorry that it 
was done, as she said to the painter, but 
she regretted much that she should not 
see him any more now. To which Mr. 
Bisschop replied that, very likely, her 
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mother would make some remarks, and 
he would have to come again. Now the 
portrait had been shown to some ladies 
and gentlemen of the court, who all had, 
their self-conceited observations to make, 
so she answered the painter in the pres- 
ence of the whole party: “ Well, these la- 
dies and gentlemen have said so much 
already that I don’t think mother could 
add anything to it.” 

Between royal power in former times 
and now there is a great difference 
under a constitutional form of govern- 


The Coronation Ceremony. Queen Wilhelmina while 
the Members of Parliament were taking the Oath. 


ment. It is very limited indeed! And 
‘therefore it is an important thing for con- 
stitutional kings and queens to enjoy 
great popularity. Queen Wilhelmina 
has no reason whatever to complain of 
not being popular. That much we all 
learned in 1898 when she came of age 
and was crowned in Amsterdam. All 
burning questions of the day were buried 
for a while; all party spirit disappeared ; 
nobody thought of politics. We all re- 
joiced to see our young, pretty, graceful 
sovereign being made our Queen. We 
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only felt ourselves to be Dutchmen, 
knowing our history and loving the house 
of Orange with great thankfulness and 
piety. 

Never has the Queen felt the restraint 
of a constitution which makes kingship 
and queenship almost a sinecure s0 
painfully as when the deputation from 
the Transvaal came to her at her palace, 
“Het Loo.” Almost moved to tears, she 
said: “In this I am powerless! If | 
could do anything for your brave people, 
I would certainly do it!” Nevertheless 
the offering of the “Gelderland” to 
transport Mr. Kruger to Europe was not 
merely a political act of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; it is now known that it 
was Queen Wilhelmina herself who took 
the initiative. 

Her strong will, not to say willfulness, 
showed itself lately in rather a funny 
way. -Her Majesty was out one day on 
horseback in the neighborhood of Loest 
dyk, the summer residence of the Queen- 
Mother, accompanied by a small party 
of ladies and gentlemen of the court. A 
motor-car came up behind the cavalcade 
full speed, but perceiving the Queen, the 


- conductor slackened his pace, and re- 


spectfully kept at a distanee. Coming, 
however, to a side-alley, he darted into 
it, and after a while the Queen saw the 
motor on the high-road before her. This 
was too much for her dignity! She 
spurred her horse, and on it went. All 
the ladies and gentlemen had to follow, 
and among them some old ones, who 
would much rather have sat in an easy 
carriage. But the Queen gained her 
end! After a sort of race going on for 
nearly a quarter of an hour, she at last 
passed the motor-car in a proud gallop. 
The conductor had, however, slackened 
his pace when he understood what was 
up. 

It is known that Her Majesty is very 
fond of animals, and that is the reason 
why she does not like the chase at all. 
But the Duke Henri of Mecklenburg has 
a real hunting-mania! Lately, he was 
sending a whole wagon with German 
deer to improve the Dutch stock. Of 
course he will be obliged to put a stop to 
this amusement, not only for the sake of 
his bride, but, moreover, to save himself 
from becoming unpopular with the 
Dutch people by it. He is now already 
nicknamed Henri, the deer-killer. If 
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he wants to make himself beloved he 


must protect art in all its branches, as it 


is protected by the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, and formerly by the late 
Duchess, who have both entered warmly 
into intellectual activities. Music is not 
a favorite pleasure of the Queen, but she 
seems to take some pleasure in painting. 
So, now and then, she visits painters’ fes- 
tivals. Lately, at a feast of ‘“ Pulchri 
Studio,” at The Hague, a well-known 
young artist was introduced to Her Maj- 
esty, who showed that she did not know 
him. The young man blushed and looked 
somewhat offended. On perceiving this, 
she immediately added: “ Oh! but that is 
because you never yet asked to be allowed 
to paint my portrait! I am so fond of 
chalk, will you come and do me some 
time?” Yes, she is quick and clever. 
That has often been evident at official re- 
ceptions. 

A pleasant evidence of our Queen’s 
being very much bent on etiquet I can 
relate. Last year she attended a concert 
in Amsterdam. When she rose from 


her chair to depart a member of the Re- 
ception Committee rushed up to her with 
her cloak. But in vain he tried to assist 
her! Twice she let the mantle slip from 
her shoulders to show that his service 
ought to be done by a lady of the court 
in attendance. Tho always most kind 
and-friendly (especially toward her do- 
mestics), Queen Wilhelmina thinks very 
highly of her royal dignity, and she can- 
not allow any publication as to her pri- 
vate life. To show how closely the con- 
vention is maintained, even in so small 
a court as that of Holland, I cite the fol- 
lowing from a letter which I got from 
Miss Paron-Winter, who has lived in the 
most intimate relationship with the 
Queen for more than eleven years: 
ied It is an understood thing that 
all court officials are absolutely loyal and 
true to the sovereigns they serve, and a 
strict code of honor exists among them 
never to repeat to outsiders the details of 
intimate home life within the palace, even 
if those details be attractive to the general 
public! ” 


AMSTERDAM, Ho.ianp, 


How Abraham Lincoln Righted a Wrong. 


By Henry S. Burrage, D.D. 


N the memorable Lincoln number of 
THE INDEPENDENT a few years ago, 
Hon. Alexander H. Rice, of Massa- 

chusetts, referred to an interview he had 
with President Lincoln during the war 
in my behalf—an interview which he has 
often described as the most characteris- 
tic he ever had with the martyr-Presi- 
dent. Using his account of this inter- 
view for an illustrative purpose, however, 
Mr. Rice was compelled necessarily to 
omit many of the facts which he so ably 
and so successfully laid before the Presi- 
dent ; and as the case was so peculiar and 
involved so many persons prominent in 
both armies during the war an added 
statement may not be found uninterest- 
ing. 

November 1st, 1864, as brigade officer 
of the day, I was in command of the 
picket of the first brigade, second divi- 
sion, Ninth Corps, on the left of our line 
at Petersburg. Having been wounded at 


the battle of Cold Harbor, June 3d, I 
had only recently rejoined my regiment, 
the Thirty-sixth Massachusetts, and 
General Curtin (a nephew of the War 
Governor of Pennsylvania), who com-. 
manded the brigade, had also been ab- 
sent, wounded, about the same len of 
time. When I went to General Curtin 
for my instructions that morning, among 
other things he said, “ You will not al- 
low the men on the picket line to ex- 
change papers, as we have had some de- 
sertions in that way ; but if an opportunity 
occurs for an exchange you can avail 
yourself of it and bring the papers to 
me.” 

In making my rounds with the division 
officer of the day—the Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Thirty-first Maine—a post was at 
length reached on a road which, cross- 
ing our picket line in a thick growth of 
timber, passed also through the enemy’s 
line, not, however, in sight on account of 
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an angle in the road. Here a lieutenant, 
to whom, as to other officers on the 
line, I had sent General Curtin’s order 
forbidding an exchange of papers, called 
my attention to a Confederate officer, as 
his dress indicated, who was standing at 
the angle of the road with a paper in his 
hand waiting for some one to come out 
from our line and exchange. Such an 
exchange of newspapers had been almost 
the daily custom at this point for several 
weeks, as there was no firing from either 
side. Leaving the division officer of the 
day at the picket post, I walked down 
the road and met the Confederate. He 
had three Richmond papers, and he said 
he would give me these if, in addition to 
the paper I had, I would bring out in 
the afternoon a Washington Sunday 
morning Chronicle. I told him I would, 
gave him my paper, took his three pa- 
pers, and, as I turned to go back to my 
line, I asked him his rank and regiment. 
He said he was the major of the Second 
Mississippi. 

Having completed my rounds I went 
to General Curtin’s headquarters, and left 
the three Richmond papers. In the af- 
ternoon when I revisited my line, I took 
with me a Sunday morning Chronicle. 
On reaching the post from which I had 
made the exchange in the morning, how- 
ever, I found that the major of the Sec- 
ond Mississippi had not been seen, and, 
thinking that possibly he expected I 
would call him out, I at length unfolded 
my paper, and, walking down the road, 
passed the angle and found myself in 
front of the rebel picket posts, not more 
than seventy-five or one hundred yards 
away. A Confederate soldier left his 
place as I supposed in order to call an of- 
ficer. Presently the men in the pits rose, 
leveled their muskets, and an officer called 
out : “ Come in or we'll fire! ” 

_ To attempt to escape was useless. I 
supposed that after a few words of ex- 
planation, however, I would be allowed 
to return to my line; and I said to the of- 
ficer at the post that I had not come out 
on my own account, but in accordance 
with a promise I had made to the officer 
who exchanged papers with me at that 
point in the forenoon. He declined to 


accept my explanation, however, and sent 
me to his brigade commander, Colonel 
Cowan, then commanding Lane’s brig- 
ade. 
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After listening to my story, Colonel 
Cowan said that the officer at the picket 
post ought not to have captured me, but 
that I had seen so much of his line he did 
not feel warranted in allowing me to re- 
turn; and so he sent me to his division 
commander, General Heth, whose head- 
quarters were on the Roydton Plank 
Road, near Fort Gregg. 

When I reached his headquarters Gen- 
eral Heth was inspecting his picket line, 
and it was an hour or more before he re- 
turned. He was not in a very pleasant 
mood, and had evidently heard of my 
capture, for he saluted me in a somewhat 
pompous tone with the words: “ Cap- 
tain, there is no intercourse between your 
people and my people. You will be held 
as a prisoner of war.” 

A guard was then ordered to take me 
to General A. P. Hill, who was in com- 
mand of the Confederate forces south of 
the Appomattox. General Hill’s head- 
quarters were near the house of a Mr. 
Venable, just outside of Petersburg, on 
what was known as the River Road. 
Colonel Palmer, General Hill’s adjutant- 
general, received my statement concern- 
ing my capture, and after reporting to 
the general informed me that the case 
would be investigated, and that if the 
facts were as I had reported them, I 
would be returned in a few days to my 
own lines. He then dismissed the guard, 
on my giving my word that I would not 
attempt to escape, and assigned me quar- 
ters with Dr. Hamilton, a surgeon on 
General Hill’s staff, 

The doctor, who was a former resident 
of Baltimore, if I remember rightly, I 
found to be a courteous gentleman, and 
he gave me a soldier’s welcome. I re- 
mained at General Hill’s headquarters 
two days, was allowed the largest liberty 
and treated most kindly. The members 
of the staff and other officers visiting 
headquarters talked with me freely, and 
all assured me that it was the general’s 
purpose to send me back to my own lines 
after a few days. Letters were brought 
to me addressed to Confederate prisoners 
at the North, and I was asked to forward 
them through the mail on my return. 
Mr. Venable daily sent me food from his 
own table, and I was greatly enjoying 
my stay in the Confederacy, when on the 
afternoon of the second day, while I was 
talking with a group of staff officers with 
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whoin I was going over some of the bat- 
tles of the war, an officer entered Dr. 
Hamilton’s tent and said I would be held 
as a prisoner of war, and that a guard 
was already in waiting to take me away. 
The officers present, including Dr. Ham- 
ilton, expressed their surprise at this an- 
nouncement, and said they could give no 
explanation of the change that had oc- 
curred in General Hill’s mind. I thanked 
them for their kind attentions, gave back 
the letters which had been intrusted to 
me, and, not a little perplexed at the sud- 
den change in my prospects, accompanied 
the guard as in a cold, drizzling rain he 
conducted me to the jail in Petersburg, 
where I spent the night. 

The next day I was sent to Richmond. 
The distance is about twenty miles, but a 
large part of the day was consumed in 
making the journey, so slowly did the 
train make its way, and so frequent and 
long were the stops. It was at the close 
of the day, November 4th, that I entered 
the Libby. Dick Turner, and an assistant 
of kindred spirit, made the customary 
search, showing themselves adepts in 
rifling pockets, shaking boots, etc. My 


money they took, but I was allowed to re- | 


tain my watch. 

A few days after my arrival at the 
Libby I succeeded in obtaining a sheet of 
letter paper, and prepared a statement of 
the facts concerning my capture. This, 
addressed to General Lee, I handed to 
Dick Turner at roll-call. I had very 
grave doubts whether the document 
would reach its destination, but I made 
the venture, not expecting it would secure 
my release, but desiring, if possible, to 
learn what was the reason why General 
Hill had given orders for my retention as 
a prisoner of war. 

Several weeks passed and I had almost 
come to the conclusion that my com- 
munication had in some way miscarried, 
when on the 28th of November my state- 
ment was returned, well covered with in- 
dorsements. From these I learned that 
General Lee received the communication, 
and sent it to General A. P. Hill, with a 
request for his statement of the case. 
General Hill, in a lengthy indorsement, 
replied that my statement to General Lee 
was the same which I made when I was 
brought to his headquarters on the day 
of my capture. But, on investigating 
the case, he said, he found that the ma jor 
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of the Second Misssissippi, with whom I 
claimed to have exchanged papers that 
morning, had been absent, wounded for 
months. Furthermore, there was firing 
on that part of the line that afternoon, he 
said, and General Heth was of the opin- 
ion that I was out under the guise of ex- 
changing papers, looking over the ground 
preparatory to an attack on the Confed- 
erate line, in retaliation for the capture of 
the picket line of the Second Corps by 
Mahone a night or two before. From 
these facts, he continued, I considered 
him a prisoner of war fairly captured, and 
forwarded him as such. General Lee, in 
his indorsement, added that from these 
facts as set forth by General Hill he failed 
to see why I should not be regarded as a 
prisoner of war fairly captured. 

I go back now to the day of my cap- 
ture. The lieutenant on the post in 
front of which the capture was made, 
finding that I did not return, reported the 
fact to General Curtin, who at once sent 
a staff officer to the picket line to look 
over the ground and obtain additional 
facts, if possible, concerning the capture. 
In due time an announcement of the cap- 
ture reached General Meade, at the head- 
quarters of the Army of the Potomac. 
Without seeking any further informa- 
tion in reference to the officer, General 
Meade issued an order November 7th 
dismissing me from the service for hav- 
ing in violation of repeated orders held 
communication with the enemy by an in- 
terchange of newspapers. 

The order in due time reached brigade 
headquarters, but without promulgating 
it General Curtin in a letter called Gen- 
eral Meade’s attention to the fact that 
when the orders against the exchange 
of newspapers to which he referred were 
issued I was absent from the army on 
account of wounds received in action, as 
was he also himself; that on our return 
to duty the exchange of newspapers was 
a matter of almost daily occurrence, 
General Meade’s staff officers often par- 
ticipating in such exchanges; that ac- 
cordingly he had every reason to believe 
I had no knowledge of the existence of 
any such orders, indeed that he himself 
had no knowledge of such orders until he 
received the order dismissing me from 
the service; and he therefore hoped that 
for these reasons, and also on account of 
my previous good record as an officer, 
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which he placed before the commanding 
general, General Meade would recall his 
order and not insist upon its promulga- 
tion. General Meade, however, was in- 
exorable, and the order having reached 
the War Department, received the for- 
mal approval of the President, an an- 
nouncement of which was made Novem- 
ber 12th, in special orders from the Ad- 
jutant-General’s office in Washington. 

The promulgation of General Meade’s 
order awakened not a little indignation 
among my brother officers of the Thirty- 
sixth Massachusetts, who were as jeal- 
ous of a comrade’s good name as they 
were of their own; and they at once set 
on foot measures for the vindication of 
my character and conduct. Tho Gen- 
eral Meade had refused to allow any 
weight to the facts presented by Gen- 
eral Curtin, it was believed that the Presi- 
dent would show a different spirit. The 
great right of petition was theirs, and 
they hastened to avail themselves of it. 
In a communication to Mr. Lincoln, af- 
ter referring to General Meade’s order 
dismissing me from the service, they 
called attention to the fact that General 
Meade’s orders against the exchange of 
papers were issued in my absence from 
the regiment on account of wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Cold Harbor, and 
that attention had not been called to such 
orders since my return. On this account 
and because of my record as an officer, 
they respectfully requested the President 
to revoke General Meade’s order dismiss- 
ing me from the service, or so to amend 
it that I might have an opportunity to 
make personal defense. 

This petition, signed by all the officers 
in the regiment, was approved at brig- 
ade, division and corps headquarters, and 
was sent to General Meade. As nothing 
was heard from it, it was for some time 
supposed that General Meade stopped the 
petition at his headquarters, and Feb- 
ruary 4th, 1865, a second petition, ap- 
proved at brigade and division head- 
quarters, was indorsed by Major-Gen- 
eral John G. Parke at corps headquarters 
with these words: “A paper of similar 
import was forwarded through the regu- 
lar channel December Ist, 1864, but hear- 
ing nothing from it in reply I now take 
the liberty to divert this from the proper 
channel.” 

General Meade, 


however, had not 
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stopped the petition, but in forwarding it 
he expressed his disapproval in a lengthy 
letter, in which he begged the President 
to allow the order to stand. He ad- 
mitted that the exchange of newspapers 
at Petersburg had become a matter of 
frequent occurrence, and that his own 
staff officers were as guilty as any; but 
the good of the service, he claimed, ren- 
dered the order necessary, and he closed 
the communication with the suggestive 
words that Mr. Lincoln would bear him 
witness that he had not been accustomed 
to ask for favors. 

Meanwhile my friends at home, after 
learning from officers in the regiment the 
facts that have already been recounted, 
had not been inactive. The aid of our 
representative to Congress, Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Rice, and of both the Senators 
from Massachusetts, Hon. Charles Sum- 
ner and Hon. Henry Wilson, was early 
invoked. Colonel William F. Draper, of 
my regiment (afterward General Dra- 
per), also wrote to Governor Andrew an 
urgent letter. To this appeal and others 
like it, the large hearted war Governor 
of Massachusetts responded, and three 
days later, November 22d, 1864, he ad- 
dressed a ringing letter to President Lin- 
coln, asking for a reconsideration of his 
approval of General Meade’s order. Re- 
ferring to my unhappy position, he said: 
“He is a prisoner in the hands of the 
rebels, and has had no opportunity what- 
soever to be heard in his own defense. 
Whatever may be the offense with which 
he is charged, or whatever may be his 
degree of culpability, I do not inquire; 
but I base my request upon the alleged 
fact that he has been summarily dismissed 
from the service while a prisoner of war 
in the hands of the enemy, and thus no 
opportunity for a hearing in his own de- 
fense has been afforded to him, nor any 
chance for explanation. If he has been 
guilty of any military crime, no word of 
mine shall interfere between him and pun- 
ishment; but in his behalf, under circum- 
stances so hard and peculiar, as the Gov- 
ernor of his State and the signer of the © 
commission of which the order for his 
dismissal deprives him, I most respectful- 
ly remonstrate against such order as it 
stands, and pray as a matter of justice 
the reconsideration of it, and its sus- 
pension until he may be exchanged and 
placed in a position where defense or ex- 
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lanation may be possible. His charac- 
er as a citizen and a gentleman at home 
ssuch as to render the belief almost im- 
possible that his supposed error admits 
o proper defense.” The extended war 
orrespondence of Governor Andrew can 
ardly furnish a better illustration of the 
yersonal interest with which he followed 


Papers of like import, from persons 
igh in public and private life, were also 
nidressed to the President. Mr. Lins 
dln at length sent these papers to Gen- 
ral Meade, evidently in the hope that 
he latter would relieve him of the neces- 
‘ity of acting in opposition to his ex- 
pressed wishes. But General Meade was 
ill inexorable, and asked as before that 
isorder might be allowed to stand. 

At length Hon. Alexander H. Rice 
alled the attention of Secretary Stanton 


Rice concluded to go directly to the Presi- 

From an account written out for 
me quite a number of years ago by Mr. 
ice, I take the following : He went alone 
nd found the President alone. When 
fr. Rice made known his errand Mr. 
incoln said in kindness, but at the same 
ime with some signs of weariness, that 
le was familiar with the case, and 
ho it was one of peculiar hardship 
he could not attend to individual cases. 
e had no doubt but that there were a 
reat many cases of peculiar hardship in 
he Army of the Potomac, and he added: 
It is all that I can do to hear cases in 


lasses, and those belonging to each class. 


hust abide by the decision made for that 
lass.” Mr. Rice replied that he appre- 
iated the President’s position, but he 
hought if he would give his attention to 
his case he would find it so peculiar that 
t must stand alone, and that accordingly 
ne President in hearing it would not de- 
art from his rule. Mr. Lincoln leaned 
ack in his chair, crossed his knees, and 
aid: “ Mr. Rice, go on.” 

Mr. Rice saw that he had the ear of 
ne President. “ Here is a man,” he said, 
who in the summer of 1862 was a stu- 
eit in a theological seminary. You 
illed for three hundred thousand men. 
¢ left his books, enlisted as a private 
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soldier, has been promoted through the 
various grades to be a captain in his regi- 
ment, and now, without any fault of his 
own, as you will admit, he has been sum- 
marily dismissed the service while a pris- 
oner in the hands of the enemy without 
any opportunity of making personal de- 
fense. Is it right to leave him in this po- 
sition? Is this a fitting reward for more 
than two years of faithful service?” 

“I wish you would go over to the War 
Department,” said Mr. Lincoln, “and 
state this case to General Hitchcock just 
as you have stated it to me, and say to him 
that if he can effect an exchange of the 
officer I desire it shall be done.” 

Mr. Rice suggested a possible diffi- 
culty from the fact that the order of Gen- 
eral Meade dismissed me from the serv- 
ice, and on this account, on the part of 
the Confederates, there might be an ob- 
jection to the exchange. The President 
replied: “ Say to General Hitchcock, in 
case he raises that point, that if he can 
take care of the exchange, I think I can 
take care of the rank.” 

Mr. Rice at once made his way to the 
War Department, saw General Hitch- 
cock, and stated the case as the President 
requested. General Hitchcock said he 
was familiar with it, but raised the point 
which Mr. Rice had anticipated. Mr. 
Rice then delivered the President’s mes- 
sage, and General Hitchcock replied, “ If 
the President will restore this officer to 
his rank I can effect the exchange.” Mr. 
Rice asked General Hitchcock to state 
this in a note to the President. He did 
so, and Mr. Rice returned to the White 
House. Here he met Colonel John Hay, 
one of the President’s private secretaries. 
As he placed General Hitchcock’s note in 
his hand, Colonel Hay said: “ Burrage, 
was he at Brown a few years ago?” 
Mr. Rice replied that I was graduated 
at Brown in 1861. “I remember him,” 
said Colonel Hay. “I will take this to 
the President at once.” On his return 
from the President’s office a few minutes 
later he informed Mr. Rice that the Pres- 
ident had revoked General Meade’s order 
and restored me to my rank. The offi- 
cial order announcing the revocation was 
issued at the War Department February 
7th, 1865. 

While in the Libby I learned from an 
item in a Richmond paper that I had been 
dismissed the service for violation of re- 
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peated orders. My surprise can well be 
imagined. But I was sure the wrong 
would be wiped out when the facts were 
understood. I did not believe that com- 
rades whose fidelity I had long proved 
would silently allow me to suffer even 
the slightest injustice, much less dis- 
missal from the service upon statements 
which they knew to be utterly without 
foundation. And my mind was still fur- 
ther relieved when, a few days later, in 
another Richmond paper, I learned that 
Roger A. Pryor, formerly a brigadier- 
general, but then attached to General 
Lee’s headquarters without a commission, 
had been captured in retaliation for my 
capture and sent to Fort Lafayette in 
New York harbor. 

After my capture, as I subsequently 
learned, General Curtin gave instructions 
that the first Confederate officer found 
approaching our lines for the purpose of 
exchanging newspapers should be cap- 
tured in retaliation for my capture. For 
a while the enemy made no attempt to ex- 
change at that point. About a fortnight 
after, however, a Confederate officer 
came out near where I was captured and 
waved a paper, indicating a desire to ex- 
change. Captain H. O. Dudley, of the 
Eleventh New Hampshire, who on that 
day was in command of the picket line in 
our front, advanced to meet the Confed- 
erate, and, drawing his revolver, ordered 
him to move toward our lines, telling him 
at the same time that he might consider 
himself a prisoner in retaliation for my 
capture. The prisoner proved to be 
Roger A. Pryor. General Parke, in for- 
warding him to General Meade, wrote: 
“| have the honor to forward a prisoner 
of war, Roger A. Pryor, captured on our 
lines, in retaliation for the capture of Cap- 
tain H. S. Burrage, Thirty-sixth Massa- 
chusetts, on the 1st inst.” This was‘ No- 
‘ vember 27th, 1864. General Meade dis- 
approved this retaliating capture, but de- 
clined to accede to a request of General 
C. M. Wilcox, November 29th, for Pry- 
or’s release. 

From some of General Pryor’s friends 
I soon learned that they desired to effect 
his exchange; and I received a letter from 
Governor Smith, of Virgina, saying that 
Colonel Ould, the Confederate commis- 
sioner of exchange, would release me at 
any time for General Pryor on the ground 
that I was improperly seized in the first 
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place. Meanwhile I had been transferred 
with other prisoners from the Libby to 
the officers’ prison at Danville, Va. The 
order of the President revoking General 
Meade’s order was dated February 
7th. February 15th Colonel Smith, 
the Confederate officer in charge of 
the Danville prison, received orders 
to send one thousand prisoners to 
Richmond for exchange. February 17th, 
with the other officers at Danville—be- 
tween four and five hundred—I was on 
my way to the Confederate capital. On 
our arrival we were taken to the Libby, 
where we remained until February 22d, 
On that day, forever memorable to us, 
we left Richmond, and, re-entering our 
lines at Varina, came once more under the 
Stars and Stripes. At Annapolis I 
learned that the President had revoked 
General Meade’s order. On my return to 
Massachusetts Governor Andrew offered 
me a major’s commission in a new regi- 
ment, but I preferred to return to the 
‘Lhirty-sixth. On rejoining my _ regi- 
ment I found that General Curtin’s ad- 
jutant-general had been killed at Peters- 
burg, and General Curtin, evidently wish- 
ing to repair any injustice that had been 
done to me by General Meade, offered me . 
the position, and I remained on the brig- 
ade staff during the remainder of my 
service. 

The Ninth Corps, not long after the 
surrender of Lee, was ordered to Wash- 
ington. On our way to City Point, where 
we were to embark on transports, we were 
to pass through Petersburg. The brig- 
ade encamped the night before a few 
miles west of the city, and in the early 
morning, with a single orderly, I rode 
info Petersburg in advance of the troops 
in order to call on Mr. Venable, and in 
person thanked him for his kindness to 
me when,I was a prisoner at General 
Hill’s headquarters in the preceding au- 
tumn. I found him at home, and it was 
a gratification to me to do him a service 
which, tho slight, was heartily rendered, 
and, I think, as heartily appreciated. 
From Mr. Venable I learned the particu- 
lars of General Hill’s death at Peters- 
burg in the assault of our troops on the 
2d of April. I also learned from him that 
General Pryor was at home—his resi- 
dence then was in Petersburg—and, as he 
offered to introduce me, I accompanied 
him to General Pryor’s home. General 
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Pryor received me most courteously, and 
gave me the facts concerning my cap- 
ture. He also informed me that the per- 
son with whom'I exchanged papers on 
the day of my capture was not an of- 
ficer, but General Heth’s cousin,-and that 
the paper the courier’ received from me 
was carried to General Heth. He him- 
self, he said, had a talk with General Lee 
in reference to my capture, and urged my 
return on the ground that our men would 
certainly retaliate. 

I had at length learned who it was with 
whom I had exchanged papers on that 
to me eventful November tst, 1864. Gen- 
eral Hill, I am satisfied, was honest in his 
view of my capture. He regarded the 
report made by General Heth as trust- 
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worthy, and acted accordingly. It is pos- 
sible that General Lee was as ignorant of 
the facts in the case as was General Hill, 
but my conversation with General Pryor 
left a different impression on my mind. 

What were the:reasons for General 
Meade’s extraordinary course in this af- 
fair 1am unable to say. Those that have 
been given are utterly unworthy of a 
great soldier. Well was it forme that I had 
faithful friends in and out of the army: 
that Alexander H. Rice was at that time 
a member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts ; that John A. Andrew was Gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth ; and especial- 
ly that one who loved justice as did 
Abraham Lincoln was President of the 
United States. 


PorTLAND, ME, 


The Cuban School Question. 


By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


HE Cuban school question bids fair 
to develop into a controversy. 
Controversies of that nature are 

wholly sure to develop two facts: First, 
that neither party to it is entirely right, 
and second, that in the efforts of the par- 
ties to establish themselves many state- 
ments will be made which are distinctly 
misleading without being distinctly false. 

Briefly stated, the facts, so far as they 
are ascertainable here, are somewhat as 
follows: On November 2d, 1899, Prof. 
Alexis E. Frye was appointed (by Civil 
Order No. 210) as Superintendent of 
Schools of Cuba. On December 6th, 
1899, a general school law, drafted along 
lines suggested by Mr. Frye, was issued 
as Civil Order No. 226. Under the pro- 
visions of this law Mr. Frye proceeded 
with an extensive organization of schools 
throughout the island. In his operations 
he was supported by General Brooke, 
during the brief remaining time of his 
command, and by his successor, General 
Wood. This support is amply evidenced 
by the appropriation of large sums of 
money in the furtherance of Mr. Frye’s 
plans. Mr. Frye is a man of large ideas 
and unlimited enthusiasm. But it is evi- 
dent that he is more enthusiastic than 
practical, and that he ended in a belief 


that a vast and successful school system 
could be constructed from very raw ma- 
terial within a very brief period. 

He appears to have wanted an imme- 
diate provision for every possible pupil in 
the island. The development of his idea 
appeared to the authorities as somewhat 
too aerial and too greatly lacking in sys- 
tematic organization. Work was going 
on throughout the island, but the authori- 
ties were unable to obtain satisfactory 
reports of real progress. Money was be- 
ing spent in large amounts, but no ade- 
quate system was in operation by which 
it could be determined whether the sums 
were being effectively and economically 
expended. Mr. Frye’s idea appeared to 
be the establishment of schools. The idea 
of the administration was that schools 
should be established, but it also felt that 
the process should be accompanied by a 
system which should secure economy and 
efficiency. Upon that work, with per- 
haps an underlving question as to which 
was the supreme authority in the matter, 
the Superintendent and the Governor- 
General seem to have split. 

My inference from all that comes to me 
from both sides is that General Wood, in 
a manner which is somewhat characteris- 
tic, failed to act with sufficient frank- 
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ness and decision. He was convinced 
that the process employed was unbusi- 
nesslike, and that under it he could not 
obtain that specific information regard- 
ing expenditures and results which, as 
the responsible head of affairs, it was his 
duty to obtain. As that responsible head 
it would probably have been better to call 
Mr. Frye sharply to account, and to in- 
sist upon a more competent system of re- 
ports and returns. Civil Order No. 231, 
under date of June 5th, 1900, was a step 
toward obtaining specific information re- 
garding expenditures, and its suspension 
of the $50 allotment provided for in Para- 
graph VII of Order No. 226 has been 
construed into an act of opposition, on 
the part of General Wood, to the proper 
extension of the school system. This 
charge does not, in view of all the facts 
of the case, appear to be warranted. It 
does appear to be fairly controverted by 
the fact that General Wood has author- 
ized and indorsed an expenditure, during 
1900, of nearly one-fifth of the revenue 
of the island for school and educational 
* purposes alone. 

Failing to obtain ‘satisfactory reports, 
and believing that the School Law, 
drafted as Civil Order No. 226, was in- 
adequate, General Wood requested Lieu- 
- tenant M. E. Hanna, of the Second 
United States Cavalry, serving as a mem- 
ber of his staff, to prepare a substitute 
law. An effort has been made to dis- 
credit Mr. Hanna in some directions by 
alleging his relationship as son or nephew 
to Senator Mark Hanna, of Ohio. Any 
such statement is wholly incorrect. Mr. 
Hanna hails from Ohio, but is not im- 
mediately, if at all, related to the Senator. 
In drafting a new law Mr. Hanna fol- 
lowed somewhat the lines of the Ohio 
law, because of a familiarity acquired 
during some four years of experience in 
that State in connection with educational 
work prior to his entrance to West Point. 
The draft prepared was accepted after 
certain modifications, and was issued as 
Civil Order No. 368, under date of 
August Ist, 1900. 

The supporters of Mr. Frye assert that 
the law is unfitted to the needs and re- 
quirements of the situation; that it is 
opposed by the Cubans; and that, under 
its operations the whole school system 
threatens to become a wreck. As a gen- 
eral principle for application in such a 
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country as the United States the relative 
value and efficiency of Orders Nos. 22 
and 368 would be a matter rather of fact 
than of opinion. In Cuba it is quite, 
matter of opinion. The truth is that it 
would be practically impossible to draft 
a law which would be accurately adapt- 
able to the existing situation in Cuba, 
and that almost any fairly adequate law 
would serve reasonably well as a nucleus 
and a working basis. 

The Cuban school field is one in which 
illiteracy dominates by a large majority, 
The old Spanish laws were excellent as 
a system, but their application was ut- 
terly inadequate, crude and productive of 
but trivial results. Not only were no 
more than a small percentage of Cuban 
children of school age in attendance upon 
the schools ; there was, in addition to that, 
the marked incompetence of many of 
those who taught. The Cuban census of 
1895 gives 766 private and g1o0 public 
schools, with 64,996 scholars. Very few 
of these teachers were qualified, accord- 
ing to modern accepted standards, for the 
work which they were doing. It is esti- 
mated that on January Ist, 1899, no more 
than about 200 institutidns worthy the 
name of schools were in operation in the 
island of Cuba. Within less than a year 
from the date of his appointment Mr. 
Frye’s energy and enthusiasm enabled 
him to set in some kind of operation 
schools to the number of 3,000, with a 
reported daily attendance of about 130; 
000 pupils under about 3,500 teachers. 
It was unquestionably a great work, and 
the results certainly justified even an ex- 
travagant expenditure. The amount ex- 
pended during 1900 approximates $3, 
500,000. 

But that work being done, the schools 
being under way, altho but little more 
than one-third of the children of the is- 
land were in attendance, it was ‘quite 
time for the reduction of the work to 
businesslike and systematic basis, in 
which there should appear all the details 
of first cost and later outlay and running 
expense of each of these many schools. 
Mr. Frye’s method essayed to deal d- 
rectly, from Havana headquarters, with 
each of the institutions. The result could 
only be crude and incomplete returns, 
often unduly delayed, and a result which 
was little better than a tangle. A more 
efficient system was imperative, and Gen- 
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eral Wood recognized the fact. Lieuten- 
ant Hanna was assigned to the duty of 
preparing what may be called a system of 
bookkeeping for the educational depart- 
ment of the island of Cuba. 

I spent several hours, a few days ago, 
in personal inspection of the results of 
Mr. Hanna’s work. I called for details 
regarding the number and location of 
schools, the number of teachers and of 
pupils, the text-books, school furniture 
and general outfit, the cost of books, 
equipment, rental and many other mat- 
ters relating to the work. In reply to 
every question which I asked, I was 
either promptly shown a table, a sched- 
ule, or a report, or told why an answer 
could not be explicitly given. I called 
for an illustration of the old method, that 
which obtained prior to Mr. Hanna’s ap- 
pointment to the department. Between 
that and the present system a parallel 
would lie with the keeping of the ac- 
counts of a business house having 3,000 
customers, in a book which trade knows 
asa “blotter,” and an adequate system 
of “double entry,” which will show the 
exact state of every account in the house. 

Mr. Frye’s object appeared to be the 
doing of things, the establishment of 
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schools. General Wood’s idea appears, 
in the school matter, to be the doing of 
things properly, with a clear knowledge 
of what was being done, how it was be- 
ing done and what it cost to do it. Iam, 
perhaps, one of General Wood’s most 
severe critics, but in this matter I stand 
quite squarely with the Governor-Gen- 
eral. I do not hesitate to accord to Mr. 
Frye unlimited praise and credit for the 
work which he accomplished in rous- 
ing both Cuba and the United States to 
an enthusiastic interest in the education 
of Cuban children, and also in the educa- 
tion of those who are to teach Cuban 
children. With that work of organiza- 
tion, his most effective work apparently 
ceased, and a day arrived which General 
Wood recognized as demanding more of 
order, system and business method. The 
method by which General Wood effected 
an eminently desirable curtailment of 
Mr. Frye’s general duties, seeking to 
limit that official’s power to the depart- 
ment for which he seemed best fitted, is 
the point upon which the General has laid 
himself open to criticism, and which will 
probably furnish the basis for charges 
and accusations against him on the part 
of Mr. Frye’s adherents. 


Havana, Cusa, 


Why I Do Not Belong to the Woman's Club. 


By Prof. Edwin E. Slosson, 


Or THE University oF WyominG, 


HE women of our town formed a 
club. At first I supposed it was one 

_ Of numerous organizations de- 
signed for the reform of the opposite sex. 


It shows the superior altruism of women: 


that they are always forming societies for 
the abolition of the vices of the men and 
rarely for those of the women. Their 
unselfishness in this respect is all the more 
remarkable because, of course, it would 
beso much easier for the sex to reform it- 
lf, tho probably woman is laboring so 
hard at the beam which is in her brother’s 
tye that she has no time to pay attention 
to the mote which is in her own eye. 

But as time went on I found my own 
vices were not attacked; and when I 
larned that the club was not reforma- 
tory but devoted to the cultivation of art, 


the study of literature and history, and 
the practice of domestic and political 
economy, I not only allowed my wife and 
mother-in-law to join, but applied for 
membership myself. Greatly to my sur- 
prise I was told that I was constitutional- 
ly ineligible; that it was a woman’s club 
and no man could join. This seemed in- 
credible in a State where the women 
have acquired all the political preroga- 
tives of the men while retaining all the 
personal privileges peculiar to the sex 
elsewhere. Was it possible that emanci- 
pated woman is bent on the same policy 
of exclusion which ‘has for so many 
centuries been the reproach of dom- 
inant man? Must the age-long conflict 
be fought over again with the men as 
Uitlanders? Have women pleaded for 
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the open door to church, school, business 
and social organizations only to slam it 
in the face of the men who admitted 
them? 

At the first public reception of the 
Woman’s Club I presented this view to 
one of the prominent officials, and was 
pleased to learn that there was no prej- 
udice against men as men. It was merely 
because men were so engrossed in busi- 
ness and material interests that they 
cared nothing for the higher objects of 
the club; so none of them would join if 
they were permitted. I hastened to as- 
sure her of the contrary by expressing 
my desire to join. She replied that no 
doubt the ladies would be delighted to ad- 
mit me (come to full stop here and wait 
for bow), but it would not do; for if they 
let me in all the men in town would want 
to join. There seemed to me a discrep- 
ancy in this argument somewhere, but 
before I could point it out to her she was 
called away by her official duties. 

The next lady I approached on the 
subject replied very sweetly that the la- 
dies were just beginning, and were so 
ignorant of parliamentary law and such 
things that they did not want to admit 
the men who knew all about such things 
for fear of ridicule. I told her that we 
would all be willing to come into the club 
and teach the ladies ; but she answered in 
an altered tone that she did not know of 
any men in town who could teach the 
Woman’s Club anything. I thought 
there was a fallacy here, too, but, as I 
was saying over, “ Barbara, celarent, 
darii—arma virumque cano,” in order to 
detect it, she left to receive some guests. 
She was sorry, however, to interrupt so 
interesting a conversation. She said so. 

So was I; but I soon met another lady 
manager (I believe that is the title, tho 
it sounds like pleonasm. Why add the 
word manager?). She said that the men 
could not attend the meetings of the club 
because they were held in the afternoon. 
I suggested changing the time to even- 
ing, but she answered that that was im- 
possible, because there were no men in 
the club and the ladies could not go out 
alone in the evening. Here also the ends 
of the argument were so neatly tucked in 
that it was like a Gordian knot. 

Thinking over the matter I came to the 
conclusion that possibly I was excluded 
because it was thought I was too ignorant 
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to take advantage of the work of the 
club, or out of sympathy with the faith 
of its members. So I found a lady sit- 
ting behind the piano, and, placing my 
chair across the only exit, I started to 
prove to her how competent I was to en- 
ter any department of the club. In par- 
liamentary law I knew when a motion to 
adjourn is in order, and could tell the dif- 
ference between the Committee of the 
Whole and the Previous Question. I 
pronounced economics with as short an 
e and as strongly accented as anybody in 
the country, and this in itself was enough 
to prove I belonged to the new school. I 
could argue in favor of giving over all 
natural and some of the unnatural mo- 
nopolies to the city councilmen who had 
shown their financial ability by getting 
rich on a small salary in a few years. 
could calculate how many calories you 
could get for a cent in codfish, and I 
could prove that we ought to eat only 
nuts and fruit because the monkeys who 
did not have anything else lived on this 
diet, and who are we that we should 
question the wisdom of our ancestors? 
As for history, I was equally at home in 
any historical epoch used by recent nov- 
elists and could talk fluently of the time 
when Richard Carvel was in flower. As 
for my knowledge of literature I could 
narrate all the love affairs of Goethe and 
Shelley, and show how each was neces- 
sary to the development of their poetic 
genius. I was as well informed on the 
literature of Guatemala as any one I 
knew of, and I was especially competent 
to interpret English literature because I 
had visited the Poets’ Corner in West- 
minster Abbey. 

I could distinguish at sight between a 
Ribera and a Fra Angelico, even when 
disguised in penny pictures. I could 
name the seven lamps of architecture, and 
explain why these old lamps must never 
be exchanged for new. I was eligible to 
the Department for the Training of Chil- 
dren because of my sympathy with their 
belief in the Occidental suttee, the self- 
immolation of parents on the altar of their 
children, and I had faith in their prin- 
ciple that there should be no government 
of children except by and with the advice 
and consent of the governed. 

When I had finished, or to speak more 
accurately, when I had talked for a long 
time, the lady remarked that if I knew as 
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much as I thought I did she did not see 
why I needed to join the Woman’s Club. 
The tone of the reply conveyed the im- 
pression that it was A Motion to Lay on 
the Table, and I could tell merely from 
the expression on her face and without 
looking at Reed’s Rules that the question 
was not debatable. We adjourned. sine 
die. 

As I sat alone in the corner the thought 
occurred to me that I was excluded be- 
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cause I was not good looking, or because 
I did not dress in good taste; but, looking 
around the room, I soon convinced my- 
self that that could not be the reason. I 
mean, of course, because the ladies 
looked too kind-hearted to exclude any 
one for such a cause. So I do not know 
to this day why I am not a member of the 
Woman’s Club. Perhaps they will let 
me in when they learn from this how I 
feel about it. 


LaRaAMIE, Wyominc. 


The Academy Exhibitions. 


By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


HE Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts at Philadelphia is hold- 
ing its seventieth exhibition, while 

the National Academy of Design of New 
York is holding its seventy-sixth. Both 
invite sculpture, but the Pennsylvania 
Academy is hospitable also to water col- 
ors and drawings. With its mighty grasp 
on good things, foreign and home made, 
unknown and renowned, old school and 
new school, it has become the index to 
art tendencies. There, it is evident at a 
glance that the high-keyed picture fos- 
tered by admiration for M. Monet, has 
gone, and the low-keyed, admirably har- 
monious tone-picture of Whistlerian an- 
cestry is in possession. The “American 
school” so fondly dreamed of would 
seem to be drawing near when so many 
young and well trained artists have a 
common aim (as Messrs. E. H. Bar- 
nard, Beale, Breckenridge, Cooper, 
Darling, Gauley, Glackens, Henri, 
Hopkinson, Maurer, H. D. Murphy, 
Rolshoven, Rook, Weyl and Young, 
with Messrs. Redfield and Schofield, 
pushing each other everywhere for 
prizes, and Misses Goodwin and K. A. 
Abbott) ; especially as their leader is him- 
self an American, at least by birth and 
choice, if not by residence. They are at- 
tacking the tone problem as a dozen years 
agoeverybody was workingat the problem 
of sunlight and vibration of atmosphere. 
When they find themselves at last, as the 
elder set has done, they will come home, 
80 to speak, with the “ polish of foreign 


travel.” One sees this home-coming in 
Mr. C. H. Davis, to whose serene, great 
landscape the Lippincott prize falls this 
year. It is instructive to see how well 
his minor canvases look beside the fine 
landscape by M. Besnard. Mr. Chase is 
more conservative, but he would not have 
painted in just that way the well drawn 
portrait of a young lady in dinner dress, 
one of his best works, had he not felt the 
influence of the past few years. 

There are two superb portraits in the 
end gallery. Mr. Sargent’s three-quar- 
ters length of General Ian Hamilton in 
uniform, his hands resting on his sword, 
is a noble and most satisfying painting, 
no less in the quality of scarlet, of back- 
ground and of flesh, than in the character 
drawing of the man so unconsciously 
posed. If he be a typical Englishman. 
near by is a typical American—one of 
Lincoln’s “ plain people,” drawn by Mr. 
Eakins; angular, ill dressed, with feet 
rather apart, head bowed in thought, 
hands deep in pockets, he is evidently go- 
ing to the bottom of the subject by his 
own original mental processes. What is 
it, if not the power of thought which 
rivets one before that portrait and 
crowns it superb? 

Mr. Winslow Homer’s picture, “ The 
Signal of Distress” shows a white flag 
fluttering from a hulk that seems to be 
coming broadside borne by waves level 
with the pier where swings on davits the 
ready lifeboat. It has intense human in- 
terest with much of that “knowledge 
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never learned in schools ” so despised by 
our self-exiled Paris-Americans, and it 
has unusually lovely color. Miss Beaux, 
Messrs. John La Farge, Melchers, J. Mc- 
Clure Hamilton, Thayer, all have im- 
portant portrait or figure paintings; Mr. 
Vonnoh has rendered his bride (once 
Miss Bessie Potter, the sculptress), a 
poetic portrait of a man by Mr. Branda- 
gee has a haunting subtlety, Mr. Zorn 
has an excellent portrait of Mr. Halsey 
Ives, and an impressive group of paint- 
ings by Mr. John Alexander, who is com- 
ing to reside in New York, includes his 
famous portrait of M. Rodin the sculp- 
tor. Mr. Alexander Harrison has also 
come home to stay, giving the opportuni- 
ty to secure seven paintings for this ex- 
hibition, including the great canvas “Af- 
ter the Tempest,” which in comparison 
with Mr. Harrison’s similar work of 
eleven years ago owned by the Academy 
seems to show growth in-synthesis, in 
linear composition, and in the mellowed 
color pervading sunset reach and subsid- 
ing sea. There could hardly be contrast 
more striking than may be observed in 
turning from “After the Tempest” to 
Mr. Whistler’s “ Nocturne, Southamp- 
ton Water,” with cart-wheel moon low 
in the sky—the kind of thing so simple 
until you try to do it! 

Other works marked by strong indi- 
viduality are Mr. Ben Foster’s prize pic- 
ture from Pittsburg, a shore study by 
Mr. Childe Hassam, a bold hillside by 
Mr. Vander Weyden, “The Hemlock 
Pool” by Mr. Twachtman, a bold head- 
land upon “ The Newfoundland Coast ” 
by Mr. Davies, a fine group of landscapes 
by Mr. Ranger, “ Christ Among the Doc- 
tors” and other Biblical subjects by Mr. 
Tanner and rather a remarkable compo- 
sition by Mr. Schumacher called “ Build- 
ing a City.” 

Other young people from whom we 
shall probably hear again are Messrs. 
Sloan, Anderson, Thomas, Symons, Sax- 
ton and Marsh, and Misses Janet Wheel- 
er, Belle Havens, and Antoinette de F. 
Parsons. 

In fact, in both Academies the work of 
women is unusually good. The prizes in 
Philadelphia have not been declared at 
this writing, but in New York the second 
Hallgarten prize was given to Miss Mc- 
Chesney for a portrait most delicate in 
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flesh tones which she calls “A Go 
Story,” while the third Hallgarten pris 
falls to Miss Matilda Browne for a cat 
tle painting called “ Repose,” with mi 
evening effect, freely painted and wd 
composed ; and the Dodge prize, open t 
women only, is awarded to Miss Theres 
Hart for portraits. A gold medal foun 
ed in honor of his father by Mr. Georg 
Inness, Jr., is given for the first time t 
Mr. Bruce Crane for “ the best landscay 
in the exhibition.” The first Hallgarte 
prize comes to Mr. Schofield, already a 
luded to, for-a beautifully toned but in 
tensely dreary suicide-provoking pictur 
called “Winter Evening,” while th 
Thomas B. Clarke prize, changed in con 
ditions from purchase to a money priz 
with option of purchase, is won by 
scholarly interpretation of “ The Flighi 
into Egypt ” by Mr. William Fair Klin 
Really, while there are many picture 
of great merit at the New York Acad 
emy, there are few, if any, great picture 
The reason why Messrs. Thayer, Li 
Farge, Homer, Sargent, Whistler, Be 
nard, Zorn, Tryon, etc., send their pic 
tures to Philadelphia and the young. 
painters follow on so far-as they may, i 
to be found, not in the homelessness of 
the Academy, for its pictures were neve 
hung to better advantage than upon the 
walls of the galleries of the America 
artists, nor because of the greater prize 
offered at the Quaker City, but because 
the managing director of the Pennsylva 
nia Academy is “ managing ” all the yea 
around, cultivating the best relations 
with the artists and getting their bes 
work. When the ship from the Exposi 
tion comes in more than seventy canvases 
of the Paris-American section will b¢ 
hung upon their walls. From three t0 
five times the paintings are offered for se 
lection in Philadelphia and the throngs 0 
visitors are in proportion greater than 
New York. As the sculptors live gen 
erally in the vicinity of the metropolis 
and their products are difficult to ship; 
the showing of sculpture is not inferiot 
in New York. Mr. D. C. French is im 
partial to both. : 
But is it not a pity that the “ National 
Academy should not be as comprehensiv 
and as useful in cultivating the populat 
taste as a State Academy? Could not at- 


other “ managing director ” be found? 


New York Cry. 
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LITERATURE. 


Gen Cox’s Reminiscences of the 
Civil War.* 


* THE manuscript of these volumes was 
wholly completed, and about four hundred 
pages printed and revised by the author, 
several weeks before his death at Mag- 
nolia, Mass., in August, 1900. The re- 
mainder of the work has been carried 
through the press by his friend, William 
C. Cochran, of Cincinnati, who has given 
to it the same careful attention it would 
have received from the author himself. 
As compared with his “ Atlanta,” 
“ March to the Sea ” and “ The Battle of 
Franklin,” these volumes show much the 
same ability as a military writer and 
critic, the same insight and judgment, 
the same calmness and fairness of mind 
and the same mastery of a direct and in- 
teresting English style. 

The work is, however, larger in scope, 
probably more mature in its conclusions, 
utters them on a larger variety and num- 
ber of questions, and is by far the most 
important work General Cox has left us. 
His study of the Second “ Bull Run as 
Connected with the Fitz-John Porter 
Case,” tho he did not recall it and his 
readers are referred to it in this work, we 
leave out of the list as a less happy in- 
vestigation, where he was led astray by 
the excess of his merits. He takes him- 
self a modified tone as to this book in the 
present work, where he seems, in two 
places, to concede the insecurity of the 
evidence on which General Porter was 
condemned in the first trial. 

The parts of the war which come up 
in the volume are those with which Gen- 
eral Cox himself had a more or less per- 
sonal connection, tho fortunately for us 
he does not limit himself strictly to fields 
on which he was in actual service. Gen- 
eral Grant’s operations in the West, at 
Pittsburg, Lansing and Lookout Moun- 
tain, are omitted. McClellan’s operations 
around Richmond, the campaigns of 
Fredericksburg, New Orleans, Gettys- 
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burg, the Shenandoah Valley operations 
and Grant’s remorseless driving Lee back 
to Richmond for his final surrender, are 
for the same reason passed over. 

The “ Atlanta” campaign, the “March 
to the Sea” and “ The Battle of Frank- 
lin,” having been treated in special mon- 
ographs, are not discussed again in the 
present work. 

The field that remains is, however, a 
large one and in many of its parts one ~ 
that has remained in considerable ob- 
scurity; for example, the campaign in 
Western Virginia, where McClellan saw 
his first service in the war. The whole 
Knoxville campaign and the liberation of 
Eastern Tennessee is a subject on which 
General Cox’s Reminiscences throw new 
and very interesting light. 

He was himself one of those who, 
when Sumter was fired on, April 12th, 
1861, responded to Lincoln’s call and en- 
listed for the war. He proved to be one 
of the civilian officers who had in them 
a genuine instinct for soldiering. He 
worked hard, studied hard, read books on 
the art and history of war, devoted him- 
self to the art and science of war like a 
cadet at West Point, and between the 
actual responsibility of duty in the field 
and close study carried on by himself, in 
two years won the confidence of the best 
heads among the regulars and their rec- 
ommendation for the highest commands 
in the volunteer service. How he 
achieved all this and transformed himself 
from a lawyer into one of the best Major- 
Generals in the whole army is a modestly 
told story which the attentive reader can 
pick out for himself from these volumes. 

The most interesting parts of the work 
are perhaps the careful and closely stud- 
ied account of the author’s first campaign 
in Western Virginia, under. General Mc- 
Clellan, a piece of work that has not been 
done so well nor so fully before; the 
chapters on Burnside in East Tennessee; 
the holding of Knoxville and the liber- 
ation of loyal East Tennessee from the 
armies of the Confederacy; and the 
splendid account in the last six chapters 
of the closing up of the war in the cam- 
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paign in North Carolina against John- 
ston, the junction with Sherman, the first 
and second Sherman-Johnston conven- 
tion, the surrender and disbanding of 
Joknston’s army and the closing up of 
the war in North Carolina. 

This is a review which has been often 
made before, but never so as to exhibit 
the mixed conditions of the problem so 
fully or so well in both their military and 
their civil relations. It is a piece of work 
which shows off to the full the great ad- 
vantages of the man who is at once mas- 
ter of two such professions as the law 
and of war. 

The whole presentation is one that 
lets the reader into the very heart of the 
matter and with no reserves at all. This 
habit of unreserved confidence is char- 
acteristic of General Cox. He does not 
express himself in the terms of general 
conclusions. He comes out honestly like 
a man and a soldier on every point. He 
has his say about Halleck and Stanton. 
He explains General Grant’s situation 
and the admirable manner in which he 
did his exact duty in the case in the best, 
wisest and kindest way. He defends 
Stanton on the main question, but he 
shows his needless, irritating and char- 
acteristic blunders. Sherman was his 
ideal soldier. He says (Volume II, page 
203): “I acquired an undoubting con- 
viction that of all the men I had met he 
was the one to whose leadership in war I 
would commit my own life and the lives 
of my men with most complete confi- 
dence.” His picture of the man is as 
firm as any portrait in literature. And 
no piece of work was ever more delicate- 
ly, more firmly and uprightly done than 
this exposition of Stanton’s and Halleck’s 
relation to the Sherman-Johnston con- 
vention. 

A judgment that does not falter on 
such a matter as this can be trusted in 
the less difficult but curiously perplexed 
question of McClellan and his cam- 
paigns. General Cox believes that he 
was deceived by his spies and the un- 
trustworthy spy system he employed, 
which multiplied his enemies at Rich- 
mond and at Antietam by two, and while 
they paralyzed his own action put him 
before his companions in arms as a heroic 
soldier left to battle against desperate 
odds, and who deserved immortal honors 
for having saved his army at all. His 


own judgment is that McClellan, with 
the force he had, should have been able 
to march anywhere he wanted to. 

General Cox is always a satisfactory 
writer to readers who love frank, unre- 
served opinions which go to the bottom 
of the case and settle its real difficulties. 
He attempts to say a good word for poor 
General Pope, but is always severe in his 
judgments of Hooker. Rosecrans’ is 
treated with the same justice which is 
meted out to McClellan. Halleck is con- 
ceded to have been the great blunder of 
the war. 

One of the best pieces of work in the 
two volumes is the close and detailed 
analysis of the battle of Antietam. The 
work is not wanting in lighter touches. 
It is brightened with extremely vivid por- 
traits and sketches, as of Sherman, Rose- 
crans, Thomas, McClellan and Sher- 
man’s picture of Forrest. Now and then 
comes in an amusing anecdote, as of the 
General who, when reproved for his pro- 
fane rhetoric, replied: “I sometimes 
swear, but I never blaspheme.” Now 
and then we have fine pictures of camp 
sports and pets and of soldiers keeping 
up their spirits, and again, others of the 
wreck, desolation and horror of war. 
It is a fine testimony to Cox himself as 
a soldier and military governor that 
both General Lee and Floyd confessed 
that his administration in West Virginia 
brought out the Union feeling, and that 
the recollections of his rule in Carolina 
were such that of the three universities 
which bestowed on him the Doctorate of 
Laws one was by Yale and another by the 
University of North Carolina. 


& 


The History of Colonization.* 


THE establishment and maintenance of 
colonies has been perhaps the greatest 
single cause of the extension of civiliza- 
tion. It is singular that before the pres- 
ent work no comprehensive history of 
colonization appears to have been writ- 
ten, altho a great many admirable books 
treating of single colonies or of specific 
colonial systems have been published. 
This book by Mr. Morris is such an at- 
tempt. and it is entitled to high praise. 
While any such history must necessarily 


* Tue History oF CoLoNniIzATION FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE Present Day. By Henry C. Morris. Two 
Vols. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.09. 
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treat each separate colonial systétii briefly 
and concisely, and must be supplemented 
in the study of any particular colony or 
system of colonization by the larger and 
fuller works devoted exclusively to par- 
ticular colonies or systems, it has the very 
great advantage over such works, for the 
general reader, of presenting in a brief 
and clear way the great salient features 
of each colonial system, and by treating 
them all in order, and enabling a com- 
parison to be drawn between them, and 
the faults and excellencies of each sys- 
tem to be clearly comprehended. . This 
book begins with the ancient colonies of 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Carthage, Greece and 
Rome ; then of the colonial systems of the 
Middle Ages, established by the Italian 
Republics, Florence, Genoa and Venice; 
then of the systems of colonization by 
which during the sixteenth century great 
portions of the world therefore unknown 
were taken possession of by Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, France and England; 
and lastly of the great modern colonial 
establishments, developed practically in 
the last century by England, France and 
Germany, and, in a lesser extent, by some 
of the other Powers of Europe. The 
first part of the book treating of the ear- 
liest forms of ancient colonization, like 
the beginning of most universal histories, 
is comparatively uninteresting, but there 
is, nevertheless, much that is very strik- 
ing and impressive in the story of such 
colonial systems as those of Phcenicia 
and Carthage. The treatment of so large 
a subject in a single work must neces- 
sarily be extremely concise and con- 
densed, and that is a characteristic of 
this book; but very high praise can be 
given to the author for the clearness and 
accuracy of his presentation of the facts 
and for the judiciousness of view with 
which he has pointed out the defects and 
weaknesses in the colonial systems which 
have failed, and the causes of success in 
those which have succeeded. We know 
of no book which brings out so clearly 
the great central fact that freedom of 
trade and of self-administration lies at 
the basis of all colonial prosperity, and 
that all restrictions of trade and inter- 
ference in administration by the home 
governments have inevitably retarded 
the success, and in many cases have 
caused the ultimate failure of those col- 
onies, whose administration has been 
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characterized by interference and restric- 
tion from the parent State. Nothing 
could be more instructive, for example, 
than the account of the ruin of the once 
great colonies of Portugal and Spain, di- 
rectly due to the restrictive system estab- 
lished and maintained by those countries, 
or the injury to the American colonies 
before the Revolution from the Naviga- 
tion act, or the growth of the American 
colonies, notwithstanding the Naviga- 
tion act, due to the system of self-govern- 
ment permitted in them, and what Burke 
well termed the “ salutary neglect ” with 
which they were treated in most respects 
by the English Government. The ac- 
count, too, in the second volume of the 
complete change which took place in the 
English system of colonial administra- 
tion after the loss of the American colon- 
ies, and of the enormous growth and de- 
velopment of the modern colonial system 
of England, is especially clear and ad- 
mirable. 

The entire subject of colonization is to 
Americans, at the present time, one of 
extreme interest; and we recommend 
this book very highly as affording gen- 
eral and accurate information on a topic 
of great and immediate importance. 


a 
The American Negro.* 


. Mr. THomas gives us his autobiog- 
raphy in the “ Foreword,” as a guaran- 
tee of his right to speak for the race to 
which, in part, he belongs. He tells us 
he was a soldier of the Civil War, in 
which he lost an arm; that afterward he 
studied during three years in a Presby- 
terian Seminary (Allegheny, we are in- 
formed) ; that in 1871 he ‘“ went South 
to organize schools and teach the freed- 
men; ” that in 1874 he entered the bar in 
South Carolina, and in 1876, the year of 
the overthrow of Governor Chamber- 
lain’s administration, he was elected a 
member of the State Legislature, and 
“was made chairman of its leading com- 
mittees;” a remarkable claim, on the 
face of it untrue, and contradicted by our 
knowledge of the facts. On p. 427 he 
thus describes this reconstruction period, 
in which he claims to have taken an in- 
fluential part: 


*Tue American Necro. What he was,:and what he 
may become. A critical and practical discussion. By 
William Hannibal Thomas. 12mo, pp, xxvi, 440, The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00. 
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“ Crafty Northern white men and Southern 

impoverished aristocrats joined hands in pirat- 
ical plunder, and through a conspiracy of theft 
and a carnival of. felonies wrought reckless 
havoc with the credit of States and the prop- 
erty of citizens.” 
After this experience as a legislator, our 
author says he traveled all over the 
South, “ built churches and established 
school houses,” but does not tell any- 
thing more definite. Beyond the fact 
that many years ago he was collecting 
agent for Wilberforce University, we 
can say that those connected with the 
large educational movements in the 
South have no knowledge of him. But 
we may add to his record that he has 
been a preacher in the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but not much in active 
service since he was at Tyler, Texas, un- 
der Bishop Lee. For something like 
twenty years he has lived in the North, 
and has solicited collections for small ne- 
gro schools in the South. 

His book is one to delight the unrecon- 
structed Southerner. One would think 
he had been soured by failure to recog- 
nize his gifts, he is so bitter against his 
race. He exhausts adjectives in his ti- 
. trades against them. There is very lit- 
tle about what the negro “ was,” or “ may 
become,” only a merciless and reckless in- 
dictment of what he is. Even the two 
last chapters, given ostensibly to the re- 
generation of the negro, have little or 
nothing on the subject, but repeat the 
same old charges with endless repetition. 
There is no plan proposed for education 
or moral advancement, and only one for 
industrial improvement, and that is the 
ridiculous proposition that the Govern- 
ment should give forty acres of land on 
lease to thirty thousand freedmen in each 
of the cotton-producing States, with 
mules, implements, ets. This proposition 
he elaborates. The negro, as a race, sel- 
dom an exception allowed, is, he tells us, 
intrmsically, necessarily, because racial- 
ly, bad. He is “immersed in poverty, 
steeped in ignorance, stifled with immor- 
ality, inherently lazy, and a born pilferer,” 
“hopelessly chained to poverty,” “ per- 
petually overshadowed by mountains. of 
mental darkness,” “ at best, nothing more 
than a domesticated savage,” with “a 
vain, pompous, self-seeking racial leader- 
ship.” The charges against the moral- 
ity of negro women and girls are of the 
grossest character. He says (p. 187) 


that there is not a prominent negro school 
in the South whose teachers have not 
knowingly accepted girls as pupils whose 
expenses were paid by white men whose 
mistresses they were. This we know is 
abominably false. Negro preachers, 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, are all in- 
competent pretenders. We could fill 
pages with such statements, all painted 
in the blackest colors, with no relief or 
exceptions. The only remedies he knows 
are that the negro should change his char- 
acter; he must “part with his racial 
characteristics ;” there can be “no ab- 
solute regeneration” until “his hered- 
itary mental concepts have been up- 
rooted.” How this hopeless task can be 
achieved we are not told. It is a case of 
lifting by the bootstraps. Education 
seems able to do nothing, nor religion. 
No means of getting rid of racial char- 
acteristics and hereditary concepts are 
suggested in this bitterly hopeless book. 
Indeed, the author distinctly says that the 
negro should be ruled by force, and that 
“ the fact that unqualified negroes are de- 
prived of the elective franchise is not to 
be taken as an expression of race prej- 
udice.” He seems to think all negroes 
unqualified. 

Why a negro should write such a book 
is a problem in psychology. Is the writer 
embittered by lack of appreciation? Is 
he a crank of the sort that seeks noto- 


‘riety by contradicting everybody? Has. 


he any reason to pander to a white South- 
ern demand? We will not decide; we 
only know that the book is not merely ill- 
considered and extravagant; the writer 
not merely fouls his own nest; but he 


shamelessly, scandalously libels multi- — 


tudes of his own people, insults those who 
are laboriously lifting themselves out of 
a condition of servitude, defames honor 
and purity because it is black, and gives 
all his strength to hold his people in 
helpless inferiority and to justify the 
brutes who use just his language to de- 
fend oppression and lynchings. 


& 


Soncs oF Two. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. (Charles. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) From the Merrymount Press 
comes this slender volume of some thirty- 
six pages, whose refined and simple 
beauty suits admirably the verse it con- 
tains. Mr. Hardy’s novels are well 
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known and widely read, but his poems 
are not likely to go far beyond a narrow 
circle of cultured readers.: There is in 
them ‘no striking originality of thought, 
no bold metaphors, no strong rhythms, 
no passion, such as bring general recog- 
nition, but rather the delicacy of senti- 
ment, the exquisite form and the search 
of words which.give pleasure to the rare 
and leisurely taster of books. It would 
not be easy within the compass of this 
volume to pick flaws in a single poem 
unless we take exception to the one en- 
titled By a Grave, which is perhaps a 
teminiscence of Longfellow’s first son- 
net on the Divina Commedia.’ But even 
here we have only the pleasure of hear- 
ing the same melody repeated in a differ- 
ent key. - The series of short lyrics which 
gives its name to the volume is inspired 
by the love that is knit with friendship 
rather than with passion—the love that 
becomes a part of all the events of life. 
Brack Rock. A Tale of the Selkirks. 
By Ralph Connor. (New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.25.) The 
author of this striking story is, we are 


told, a minister of the Gospel working in~“ 


the wilds of the northwest of Canada. 
As for the story itself, it reminds us in 
some respects of Bret Harte’s early Cali- 
fornian tales, with the difference that 
Mr. Connor has always in view a senti- 
mental effect which must coalesce with 
a moral purpose more or less insistently 
urged. . The life depicted is rough and 
often brutal. Mr. Connor manages to 
inject into it a spirit of human love and 
brotherhood truly Christian which must 
count for a great deal in summing up the 
value of the dramatic outcome. It is a 
book that will be popular. 


CuurcH Forks. Being Practical 
Studies in Congregational Life. By 
“Ian Maclaren” (Dr. John Watson.) 
(New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. $1.25:) . Pleasant studies by a 
genial and right-minded minister of many 
phases of church life and experience. 
Dr. Watson has a wholesome and encour- 
aging strain in everything that he writes. 
These talks are full of useful and prac- 
tical stiggestions, covering many of the 
telations between minister and congre- 
gation and various questions of ordinary 
church work,’ which-it would be ‘profit- 
able for everybody to read and ponder. | 


In THE Desert. By George Ebers. 
Translated From the German by Mary 
J. Safford. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) A somewhat heavy and 
slow story dealing with the life of a rich 
and visionary young woman who seeks 
personal freedom by fleeing the desert 


and making her home with Bedouins, 


where she does many remarkable and not 
very proper things. She has her fill of 
wild expetiences, and is finally rescued by 
a persistent and faithful lover with the re- 
sult that she discovers the error of her 
theory of freedom and gladly accepts a 
life of love and self-sacrifice. It is not 
a great story, nor is its influence of a 
high order. 


Literary RAMBLES AT HOME AND 
AsroaD. By Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., 
Ph.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.25.) A book of rambles 
in America, England and Scotland, with 
light and readable sketches of the homes 
and haunts of literary celebrities both liv- 
ing and dead. The frontispiece repre- 
sents the beautiful Virginia home of 
Frank R. Stockton. Besides this picture 
there are the tomb of Walt Whitman, one 
of ancient Hucknall Church and one of 
Dove Cottage, the home of Wordsworth. 
The publishers have given this book a 
beautiful dress, and it will be a pleasing 
gift for the holidays. 


Curistus Victor. A Student’s Rev- 
erie. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) A thoughtful and reverent 
spirit imbues Mr. Dodge’s poem, which 
is, as its title would suggest, a considera- 
tion of Christ’s word and the nature of 
his influence upon human thought, aspi- 
ration and destiny. It is a reflective, 
sometimes introspective, and at all points 
profoundly earnest cemposition, rising 
here and there to beautiful eloquence 
touched with the sweetest Christian feel- 
ing. The epilogue is a bit of almost per- 
fect peroration. 

Tue Insect Wortp. Compiled and 
Edited by Clarence Moores Weed, D.Sc. 
_— York: D. Appleton & Company. 

cents.) A new volume in Appleton’s 
valuable “ Home Reading Books” se- 
ries. It gives a large amount of correct 
information about insects in a clear, plain 
style, suited to-the understanding of per- 
sons who have no teachers at hand. — 
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Literary Notes. 


Nrkota TESLA gives his reasons for his 
belief in the possibility of communicating with 
Mars in the current issue of Collier's Weekly. 


...-Rev. Mark Williams, one of the Chinese 
missioriaries who fled across the desert of Gobi, 
has published a short illustrated book of his 
trip, which can be had for 35 cents at Oxford, 

io. 


...-In “ Art Crafts for Amateurs,” by Fred 
Miller (Truslove, Hanson & Comba, New 
York), the art craftsman will find much of 
great practical value to him in his pursuit of 
any one of the many forms considered in the 
hand book. 


..+.There was no better exponent of what 
is known as the Keswick School of Theology 
than the late Geo. H. C. Macgregor, and his life 
written by his brother and published by F. H. 
Revell Company, will be welcome to many who 
wish to hear of Keswick as well as of Mr. 
Macgregor. 


.... The literature of denominational church 
history has been enriched by a history, or per- 
haps. better chronicles, of the Moravian 
Church, by the Rev. J. Taylor Hamilton, D.D., 
of Bethlehem, Pa., and enlarged by an illus- 
trated history of Methodism, by several au- 
thors, and published by the Methodist Maga- 
zine Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

....The lack of a clear, consecutive state- 
ment of the history of the Jews from the time 
of Samuel to the return from the captivity, 
which every Bible student has felt, is supplied 
by Dr. Geo. O. Little, of Washington, D. C., 
in “ The Royal Houses of Israel and Judah.” 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, $3.00. The plan 
is unique and ingenious, arid must commend it- 
self at once to the busy preacher or teacher who 
wishes to know the real connection and rela- 
tion of events set forth in the historical books 
or the prophets. The left-hand page gives the 
story complete. The right-hand page gives the 
texts, showing when they agree and disagree, 
while copious notes call attention to specific 
points of interest, not included in the text, but 
collateral to or explanatory of it. It is both a 
valuable and an interesting book. 


...-It is computed that at*the end of. the 
nineteenth century the whole number of news- 
papers, magazines and other periodical publica- 
tions in the United States was 20,806, having a 
combined circulation each issue of nearly 52,- 
000,000 copies... Less than 600 of the 20,806, 
however, are credited with about eighty-five 
per cent. of the entire circulation. The 2,163 
dailies issue nearly 10,000,000 copies a day; the 
tri-weekly. papers are gradually disappearing, 
and the semi-weeklies now number .only 434. 
There are 14,734 weeklies, more than twice as 
many as there were thirty years ago, and these 
have a circulation of ‘19,000,000. There are 278 
semi-monthlies with a circulation of 1,000,000 
copies, and 2,827 monthlies with a circulation 
of 20,000,000. Of quarterlies there are 179, is- 


sting about 500,000 copies ; also 2 semi-quarter- ~ 


lies ‘and 67 bi-monthlies. Less than 25 dailies 
and less. than 30 weeklies and not‘far from 50 
monthlies have over 100.090 circulation. 


‘Mr. Wheeler to his wife. 


The Independent 


Pebbles. 


.“I sHoutp think McKinley would in- 
sure his life.” “ He can’t.” “Why?” “No 
one can make out his policy.”—Harvard Lem- 
poon. 


....They had grand opera in English, 
Which was certainly proper ‘enough ; 
And instead of calling out “ Bravo!” 
The audience yelled “ Hot stuff!” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


....1f a man told his sweetheart ‘yesterday 
that she was the nicest girl in the State, he 
a o3 her 2 Pye ge wd — copia, the nicest 
girl in ‘the world, or she wi in to Suspect 
Something.—Aichison Globe. an 


.e- Alas,” cried Paul, “ would I had been 
A guest at St. Helena; 
For, as I found false Wilhelm mean, 
I now find Wilhelmina.” 
—The London Onlooker. 


.... This is a Pennsylvania town,”~ said 
v “We crossed: the 
State line a few miles back.” “O, how nice!” 
said Mrs. Wheeler, as she dismounted from 
her bicycle. “Where is the Carnegie Li- 
brary? "—E-xchange. 


-.»»-NEw Way to Stop a Car.—Fred Zolle, 
chagrined because three street cars had passed 
him in the rain without as much as- hesitating, 
broke the window of the fourth car with a 
stone. It came to a standstill and he coolly 
boarded it and took a seat. The conductor had 
him arrested, but in the police court the Judge 
fined him and then remitted the fine, saying 
that he had noticed the tendency of the street 
car company to pass passengers and he be- 
lieved the prisoner’s story.—Special Dispatch 
to the New York Times. 


....“I am sinking for the third time!” 
shrieked the woman in the water. ‘“‘ Are you 
positive of this?’ asked: the youth who was 
waiting to rescue her, illy concealing his anxi- 
ety the while. “Oh, quite!” the woman pro- 
tested. “For I am at this moment distinctly 
recalling everything in my past life! I remem- 
ber the real color of my hair as if it were yes- 
terday that I——” “Say no more!” cried the 
youth, plunging forthwith into the icy flood. 
The spectators cheered wildly, for never in 
their lives had they seen the thing more grace- 
fully done.—Detroit Journal. 


....AN IRISHWOMAN’S Love Letrers.—Lef- 
ter CXLII—And Last.—Patrick O’Brien, Sir: 
This is the last letter ye’ll have from me, bad 
cess to ye. And it’s writin’ this I am to-tell 
ye that ye are a lobster. There’s lots of good 
fish in the. sea besides lobsters, and if ye think 
I'll cry me eyes out becase ye jilted me, that’s 
where ye make a mistake. Troth, the police- 
man on the beat has been coaxing me fora 


month to go skatin’ with him, and it’s goin’ I - 


am to-morrer. Tear up me photygraph; yours 
is in. the ash barre]. Farewell, Patrick O’Brien, 
and may the divil fly away with ye. Yours 


without respect, : Mary Ann Brady.—Chicago 


Tribune. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Is it ‘“‘Mark Twain” or “ Three 
and a. Half?” 


Dw the reader ever travel up the 
muddy Missouri on a passenger steam- 
boat of the kind that plied up and down 
that treacherous, snaggy river in the days 
before it was paralleled by a railroad? 
If so he remembers the cries of the man 
whose constant duty it was to heave the 
lead. As the boat was moving in a safe 
channel his voice would call out the suc- 
cessive depths of the water. “ Eight and 
a half;” “ Nine; ” “ Nine and a half;” 
“ Mark twain; ” and with what a tone of 
deliberate, confident safety, with no haste 
and. with steady voice, “ Mark twain,” 
ten’ feet, was announced to the pilot. 
But when the depth lessened, his voice 
took on a stridency and staccatoexplosive- 
ness, and the lead was thrown faster and 
faster, while he shouted out “ Four and a 
half;” “ Four;” “ Three and a half;” 


but scarcely had the last cry been uttered. 


before the nose of the boat stuck in the 
mud, and the great crane beams wete 
dropped in the water, and the bow lifted 
off from the bottom, and the boat backed 
into safety to feel her way to a deeper 
channel. 

Is it Mark Twain that is now talking 
to us, or is it Three and a Half? Is the 
voice that of the cheerful, hopeful, mid- 
channel, humorous optimist whom we 
have loved, or is it that of the frightened 
leadcaster who sees, or thinks he sees, a 
turbid stream, and feels, or thinks he 
feels, mud, snag’s, rocks, something sure- 
ly destructive, just under the bows of the 
ship of state? Surely this is not the 
voice of the old Mark Twain that shrieks 
at us through The North American Re- 
view. It is some one else who has just 
got home from traveling in foreign parts 
where he has seen America through the 
eyes of Smalley in the London ‘Times, 
and now cries out, like a Three anda Half 
throwing an imaginary line, that the 

rican policy in relation'to our new 
possessionsis “un-American,”’ “ treach- 
erous,” “unfair,” “ungenerous,” “ un- 
clean; ”. that’ Great Britain in South Af-: 


rica has been wantonly destroying 2 
“people who are fighting for their homes 
and their liberties,” and that we, like 
them, in the Philippines, “ have stamped 
out a just and intelligent and well ordered 
republic,” and “have debauched Amer- 
ica’s honor and blackened her face before 
the world!” Is it sane Mark Twain 
that says that, or is it some thrower of 
a leaden plummet which has lost all the 
marks above the danger line, and whose 
old kind humor has soured into sarcasm ? 

Three and a Half, for it must be he 
who, like the aged Leo, finds that “ the 
failures of the failing century- concern 
me more” than its great achievemefits, 
begins his abuse of American doings in 
the East in corpore vili, with an attack 
on a poor missionary. He finds in a 
daily paper a Christmas day dispatch, 
fitter for April Fools’ Day, which says 
that Rev. Mr. Ament has been going 
everywhere about Peking “ collecting in- 
demnities for damages done by the 
Boxers ;” that “ everywhere he went he 
compelled the Chinese to pay;”’ that he 
“ collected three hundred taels for each” 
of his three hundred converts that were 
killed, “compelled full payment for all 
the property belonging to Christians that 
was destroyed,” and “assessed fines 
amounting tO THIRTEEN TIMES the 
amount of the indemnity. This money 
will be used for the propagation of ‘the 
Gospel.” The marks of emphasis are 
put into the dispatch by this “ Mark 
Twain.” 

Is it lead or mud that he is casting? 
Would not the Mark Twain that we have 
known, when his eye or his voice were 
clear, have had sense of humor enough 
to see that the story was intrinsically and 
necessarily exaggerated and false? He 
would have known that such a thing 
was impossible; that the missionary so- 
ciety would not consent to such a thing; 
that the missionaries in China would: not 
endure it: What Mr. Ament has done 
was in accordance with the administra- 
tion of justice in the East, and with the: 
approval of the American Minister and 
the highest Chinese authorities. He went 
to the towns whence the Christian Chit 
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nese, protected under the treaties, had 
been driven by the Boxers, went without 


soldiers or weapon, and was met by: the . 


mandarins or officers of the towns, who 
restored the expelled Chinese to their 
confiscated homes and paid them the 
damages they had suffered, in the regu- 
lar Chinese way; and glad they were 
to do it, and not a string of cash, much 
less thirteen times the damages, was de- 
manded or received “to be used for the 
propagation of the Gospel.” And the 
four first pages of the article are taken 
up with developing this slander. 

After this the rest follows. Our 
Government is scarified with all the sar- 
donic abuse of which blundering indig- 
nation, practiced ina kindlier humor, is 
capable. Our Government is charged 
with playing the same game of robbery 
in the Philippines as Russia and Ger- 
many have played in China; yet, strange- 
ly enough, it is not charged that we 
tobbed Spain of those islands, but— 
Aguinaldo! It was “a great pity,” “a 
grievous error,” that as soon as Dewey 
had destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay we did not immediately steam outand 
leave the islands to the Tagals. 
falsehood ever told about our pledges to 
Aguinaldo is accepted as truth. No 
credence is put on the word of American 
officers or in the good purpose of the 
Executive at Washington—only Tagals 
are believed. Where, where has been 
lost that sense of humor, which is so 
allied to common sense, and which can 
usually get a glimmer of the probabilities 
of things? There is some sort of stra- 
bismus affecting the eye that thinks it 
sees these things. The lead is register- 
ing “ mark twain,” but the distorted eye 
reads “ three and.a, half.” 


a 
The Study of Mankind. 


_ THE excellent Mr. Pope clothed his 

philosophical reflections in the ciassic 
forms of iambic verse, but they were not, 
on that account, less sage. His familiar 
assertion that “the proper study of man- 
kind is man ” is possibly not supreme as 
a product of the creative imagination, 
but it shines true under the dry light 
of: the understanding. Anyhow, some 
thousands of women’s clubs, Chautauqua 
circles, lyceums, literary unions and other 
local societies for the improvement of the 


Every—gle to drink and absorb it all? 
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human mind, believe that Mr. Pepe was 
right. At this season of the year, and 
particularly through Lent, ladies “ with 
a purpose’ (as Mrs. Selma White Bab- 
cock was fond of saying) with one mind 
cease for a few weeks to “ frivol,” and 
devote themselves assiduously to- the 
study of Man. 

The ardor of the “cultivated person ” 
nowadays for political economy, munic- 
ipal affairs, tenement houses, consumers’ 
leagues, local history, free baths, folk 
lore, vice crusades, trusts and prehistoric 
archeology is a fact to be reckoned with. 
The other day a misguided person wrote 
to a daily newspaper to suggest that all 
such little disagreements of opinion as 
those out at Leland Stanford University 
could be avoided by abolishing college 
chairs for Sociology. _This~subject he 
believed to be unfit for untrained minds. 
Bless his naive soul! Where has he been 
hiding his diminished head that he does 
not know that every last untrained mind 
in the American Republic is up to its in- 
tellectual neck in sociological study and 
is determined to drown in a sea of 
knowledge rather than give up, the strug- 
No, Mr. 
Critic of Sociology, you will never do. 
The great public, or at least, the feminine 
half of the great public, has made up its 
mind for good and all that the proper 
study of mankind (or of womankind) is 
Man. 

Unhappily Mr. Pope, in his otherwise 
admirable Essay, did not tell us exactly 
how this portentous branch of knowledge 
should be pursued under modern condi- 
tions. Could he have foreseen the pe- 
cularities of the American temperament 
he might have developed somewhat one 
glittering gem of thought that dropped 
into the second of “ Two Epistles to Mr. 
Pope Concerning the Authors of the 
Age:” 

*‘ Nothing but what is solid or refin’d, ° 

Should dare ask publick Audience of Man- 

kind.” 
This, we know, is precisely what the 
American “ cultivated person ” believes, 
away back to his cerebellum. But, it 
‘would seem, he is so eager to pile up in- 
tellectual attainments—as he does his 
fortune—with the least possible waste of 
time, that he is apt to mistake volume for 


‘solidity and glitter for refinement. .- And 


herein we are constrained to find ;a-cer- 
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tain inadequacy in the American study 
of mankind. 

This inadequacy, we are further bound 
to testify, is more characteristic of our 
self-made sociologists, who prosecute 
their. investigations of Man as members 
of literary circles, or as contributors to 
the Pro Bono Publico columns of the 
daily press than it is of the departments 
of Sociology, so-called, in the colleges 
and universities, of which complaint is 
made. We have been a bit surprised on 
looking over academic catalogues to dis- 
cover just what it is that is taught under 
the name of Sociology. Comparatively 
little of the work consists of philosoph- 
ical theory. Much the larger part of 
it is history, law or statistics. One 
course, for example, is.a detailed history 
of the English Poor Law from the ear- 
liest.stimes down to the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of William IV. Stu- 
dents. taking this course are examined in 
statutes, decisions and parliamentary re- 
ports. Another course, in Statistics, is 
highly mathematical in character, while 
yet another includes a detailed study of 


ethnological materials, and of early his- - 


torical documents requiring a knowledge 
of modern languages and of Latin as 
working tools. These are illustrations 
taken at random. On the whole, we doubt 
if the popular study of mankind would 
gain in quality or in precision if this 
tather exacting university work in 
Sociology should be discontinued, at the 
instance of newspaper critics, who pos- 
sibly do not always know whereof they 
speak. . 

It would greatly clarify American pub- 
lic opinion on many important practical 
subjects if the thousands of clubs, read- 
ing circles and so on, to which we have 
made allusion, would take up: their study 
of mankind in a more thorough-going 
fashion. It is a curious fact that, with 
all our popular interest in practical social 
problems, in .the progress of liberal 
thought and in the researches of scholars, 
so few of us take the trouble to know the 
history of the collective human mind and 
of its social organization. To acquire 
a knowledge of these matters which shall 
be, as Mr. Pope would wish; both 

“solid ” and “ refined ” is not, after all, 
such a difficult undertaking. To be-fair- 
ly complete it must include some famil- 
larity with what men in the past ‘have 
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believed; with the forms in which they 
have expressed their beliefs; and with 
the ways in which they have acted upon 
their beliefs. The sources of this knowl- 
edge are within the reach of almost 
everybody. . But, strange to say, the gen- 
eral reader in his (or her) capacity as a 
club member rarely picks up a real 
source. He (or she) is usually content 
to read some sketch or “ primer ” which, 
at best, can impart but the merest wash 
of knowledge. To know mankind one 
must know something of folk lore, which 
is the survival of the most ancient be- 
liefs—totemism, druidism and nature- 
worship in all its forms; something of 
epic and legend; something of the con- 
tent of the great sacred books ; and some- 
thing of the great legal codes of all ages. 
All of these, to the student of the history 
of institutions, are what fossil remains 
are to the paleontologist. 

A time there was when every Ameri- 
can who pretended to be educated knew 
not only something, but actually a great 
deal, of such sources. He had read his 
Iliad and his Odyssey, his “De Bello 
Gallico” and his “ Germania,” and from 
these he had learned of the myths, the 
superstitions, the plant and tree and well 
and fountain-worship of primitive Eu- 
ropean peoples. From these also he had 
learned of primitive, or tribal, forms of 
social organization. The college boy of 
a past generation had heard of the Lex 
Salica and of the early Welsh and Anglo- 
Saxon codes, even if he had not looked 
into them. And not only the college 
boy, but every boy and every girl brought 
up in a self-respecting family,“had read 
and re-read until he thoroughly knew 
that richest, most varied and most won- 
derful of all sources, the Bible, with its 
unequaled materials for the study of 
every phase of human belief and its rec- 
ord of every phase of legal and institu- 
tional experiment. 

If the popular study of mankind is. to 
be anything more than a fad it will be 
necessary to go back to the sources: So 
we respectfully suggest to all ladies and 
others, who are-interested in these. sub- 
jects, that they drop for a time. their 

“ primers,” their “Fourteen Weeks in,’ 
and so on, and see what they. can-make 
out of such good old materials..as the 
Bible, the meres and dansah - * Gallic 


War.” 
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Mr. Carnegie’s Steel Company. 


THE approaching transfer of the con- 
trol of the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
greatest institution of its‘kind in the 
world, has excited all sorts of comment 
here and abroad. _ One London journal, 
for example, assuming that the project 
involves the formation of a “ Billion-Dol- 
lar Trust,’ remarks that it is little less 
than a menace to the commerce of the 
civilized world. Another sees in it a 
beneficent purpose to “reduce the cost 
of handling traffic-producing commodi- 
ties” in the interest of the people of the 
United States as competitors for the 
world’s trade. Here at home the under- 
taking is regarded with various emo- 
tions, ranging from indifference to such 
indignation as has caused a member of 
Congress to introduce a resolution de- 
manding, for the “ instant relief ” of the 
people, the active intervention of Federal 
District-Attorneys all over the land to 
prevent the impending consolidation. At 
last accounts, however, it was not the . 


purpose of the purchasers of Mr. Carne-~’ 


gie’s great property to consolidate his 
company with several others in a new 
corporation of enormous capital, but to 
insure harmony in the steel industry by a 
community of ownership on the plan 
adopted by the same capitalists with re- 
spect to the railroads. No District-At- 
torney can prevent Mr. Carnegie from 
selling out, or the capitalists to whom he 
sells from buying majority interests in a 
dozen other steel corporations. 

Is it for the public good that the Car- 
negie Steel Company should lose its in- 
dependence and be associated by a com- 
munity of control with these other cor- 
porations? This company has been a 
model for the entire iron and steel indus- 
try of the United States, leading on and 
upward in that perfection and liberality 
of management, and that use of every 
possible improvement, which have en- 
abled us to take full advantage of our 
matchless supplies of raw material, and 
the ready help of American brains and 
brawn, until now we rule the iron mar- 
kets of the world. It has been a con- 
stant cause of stimulation, and no one 
can measure the value of its service to 
the interests of American industry and 
trade: Its shares and its business have - 
never been the footballs of speculation. 
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Mr. Carnegie and his “ young men” 
have made their steel at the mill, not on 
the stock exchange. “He has never made 
“short” sales of his own company’s 
stock, and then proclaimed overproduc- 
tion, with a prediction of an impending. 
fall of prices, in order that he might reap 
a shameful harvest of profit by the en- 
suing decline of shares. Let us hope 
that the transfer will not bring the com- 
pany’s stock into the speculative market. 
=~ public would not gain anything by — 
that. 

It is said that the company has been 
“a disturbing element.” That is true. 
While Mr. Carnegie has been a member 
of combinations designed to maintain 
fixed prices, he has repeatedly in past 
years broken those combinations by with- 
drawing from them when their prices 
became too high for the good -of either 
the public or the industry ; and the break- 
ing of them has served the public inter- 
est. Thus, he dissolved the combination 
of the makers of structural steel beams; 
and the resulting fall of 40 per cent. in 
the price of beams promoted the use of 
them and of other similar forms of steel 
in the construction of fire proof build- 
ings. At the same time the output of 
such forms was greatly enlarged: In the 
same way he has reduced the price and 
stimulated the production of steel rails, 
altho at the present time he stands with 
the association. The influence of his 
company has steadily tended to cause a 
reduction of the cost of steel to the con- 
sumer, and has repeatedly been exerted 
in opposition to that of other similar cor- 
porations. This policy has been a prof- 
itable one. Mr. Carnegie is a shrewd 
man of business. ; 

The company was a disturbing element 
recently, when it set out to spend $12,- 
000,000 on a new tube mill, and other 
millions on a sheet steel mill, because 
several of the new combinations ‘had 
ceased to buy from it the crude forms of 
steel which are their raw material. They 
preferred to produce this raw material; 
and, as his market was thus narrowed 
and menaced, Mr. Carnegie decided that 
he must protect himself by working -up 
his billets and bars into finished products 
like those which the combinations made. 
Here was promised disturbance’ which 
the combinations or companies affected 
desired to avoid. Some’ sought to pre- 
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vent it by agreeing to buy raw material | Rural Mail Delivery. 
again from Mr. Carnegie. But they, 
and others that did not take this course, 
perceived that lasting harmony could be 
obtained only by getting control of the 


Some of us remember when postage 
was eighteen and three-quarters cents 
for the‘ carriage of a letter between New © 


o>” “agotig.. York and Boston, and twenty-five cents 

Carnegie Company... tence the negotia for a longer distance. It was cften 
tions, and the offer which Mr. Carnegie : : 
has accepted. twenty miles to a post office. A letter of 

The controlling motive of the purchas- 1835 says: ee 
ers, therefore, is to get rid of the annoy- _I have made the distance from Chicago to 
ing independence of a great competitor. Buffalo in the short time of six days and seven 
A desire to reduce cost by the economies eo I am twenty-four hours ahead of 
of avirtual consolidation cannot be promi- ‘i : 
nently connected with it, if, indeed, such The mail traveled by coach and was 
a desire or intention has any place in the seven days in going from Boston to 
plan. » But competition will not be wholly Washington. Then followed, in swift 
suppressed, and the natural course of succession, the steam car route, the re- 
prices will not be greatly or permanently duction of postage, the daily mail and 
changed by the new project. The effect city free delivery. From 1860-little 
of the transaction upon public interests progress was made. Towns had become 
will be determined chiefly by the policy relatively dominant. Public economies 
which the associated owners shall pursue. were biased to the accommodation of the 
If such power as they have acquired shall centers of population. Outlying country 
be used to exact high prices, fresh com- had become at last only tributary. It is 
petition will be excited; for the industry a curious fact that farming was no 
is very far from being monopolized by longer spoken of as business.. This term 
them. If they discriminate between for-.. was applied only to manufacturing and 
eign and domestic consumers to the in- trading. Rural life became relatively 
jury of the latter, the inevitable revision disadvantageous; then depressed, and 
of our outgrown tariff on iron and steel finally degenerate. To reverse this 
products will be hastened. If they in- tendency and equalize citizens’ privileges 
flate and water their capital stocks they has been, for about ten years, the great 
may have reason to remember by and by State problem. The first proposition to 
that this transfer was made when indus- establish free rural mail. delivery came 
trial and financial conditions were so fa- from John Wanamaker. ‘He will be re- 
vorable that the maintenance of them for membered for his sturdy defense of the 
an indefinite time could not reasonably intellectual rights of farmers long after 
be expected. he is forgotten as a successful merchant. 

And what shall we say of Andrew The proposition was met at first- with 
Carnegie? He richly deserves the re- ridicule and astonishment. It had be- 
spect and esteem of the American peo- come a settled conviction that the rural 
ple, both for his great achievements in a districts did not require frequent mails; 
highly important field of human industry that the farmer had no need that called 
and for the use which he has made and for a close association with the business 
intends to make of the grand fortune life of the world. He wrote few letters: 
that by those achievements he has won. and he took few papers. 
Whatever shall become of the Carnegie § The experiment was tardily tried by 
Steel Company, its development and sur- the Government. Even farmers gibed 
passing eminence under his control will at the new notion—a new way of spend- 
be an enduring monument to his mem- ing the citizen’s, money. under pretense of 
ory. He retires with his energy un- doing him.a favor. “It will be a great 
abated and his interest in the welfare of benefit to a few, at a heavy indirect cost 
his fellow men warm and growing. May toall.” But the very first announced re- 
he have many years of good health for sult was “ It pays;” and the second was, 
the accomplishment of those noble .proj- “ It is stimulating social and business cor- 
ects of philanthropy to which he longs to~ respondence. Almost every” route re-- 
devote -his vast fortune and ‘the re- ports.an increased amount of ‘mail mate- 
mainder of his life. rial.” This was a two-fold result; for 
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if it quickened the social and intellectual 
demands of the country, it would swell 
the receipts of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The gross cost to-day of the serv- 
ice is less than one dollar per capita. To 
offset this there is a steady decrease in 
fourth-class post offices and the expense 
of running them. For less than four- 
teen millions of dollars the Government 
delivers the mails, daily, to about one- 
third of the whole population of the 
United States. Even this increased cost 
of the mail service can be more than re- 
couped into the Treasury by a rigid en- 
forcement of the law concerning second- 
class mail matter. Two thousand mil- 
lions of pieces of second-class matter 
were mailed last year of which one- 
fourth went free. It would even be less 
disastrous to the welfare of the people 
if the one hundred millions of letters and 
documents that are yearly mailed free, 
as Official business, were compelled to 
pay for carriage. But as it is, in some 
districts the new system more than pays 
for itself. The tendency is wholly in the 
direction of increased and not decreased 
receipts. 

The advantages of free rural mail de- 
livery were not altogether foreseen. Not 
only has it quickened the desire for intel- 
lectual exchanges, but it has made the 
country more nearly equal with the town 
as a place of residence. With all the 
rest it has stimulated the demand for 
good roads. . One of the first inquiries 
of the General Department is as to the 
condition of the roads in any section 
where free delivery is petitioned for. 
Some of our Farmers’ Granges are agi- 
tating in favor of the taking up of the 
two subjects, Good roads and free mail 
delivery, at the same time by the Govern- 
ment. It is urged that in some of the 
States the roads are so bad that no such 
mail system can be carried out, except in 
‘ the dry season and in midwinter. It is 
certain that the rural free delivery is in- 
clining the people to favor State con- 
struction of roads—as was probably the 
intent of our fathers. The pathmaster 
system was a makeshift for a badly scat- 
tered population, in pioneer stages of 
civilization. 

But here came in another resuit, not 
anticipated by the advocates of free rural 
mail. delivery. The farmer, no longer 
compelled to go to town for his mail, sel- 
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dom went there for any other purpose. 
Country stores felt the change ; and more 
than all the saloon. The rural tele- 
phone coming in at the same time placed 
the farmer in close relation with the 


_greater markets, and he had less occa- 


sion to seek the village in order to learn 
the prices and dicker his produce. His 
individuality of action grew with his 
privileges. Then the smaller post offices 
became unnecessary, and many of them 
were abolished. The slow distribution 
of city life was now followed by the dis- 
sipation of the smaller aggregations of 
population. This is going on so steadily 
and so surely that over one hundred 
towns in Indiana, and not a few in New 
York and other States, have urgently 
protested against rural mail delivery as 
ruinous to the smaller towns. This pro- 
test is not likely to be heeded. The 
vision now before political economists is 
that of a country with equalized condi- 
tions. This has long been held to be the 
desideratum. No one foresaw that rural 
free mail delivery would go so stoutly to 
help realize this ideal. It needs no dem- 
onstration to show that that is the health- 
iest society which has equalized privi- 
leges. “ 

The development of electric trolley 
systems through the country is sure to 
mark the immediate future. In some of 
the Western States these are already 
‘creeping out into the farming districts. 
These cars can be made to serve to a 
great extent as mail carriers. St. Louis 
was the first city to use her street cars 
for carrying the mail. The system is 
now very perfect. Communication along 
routes is almost as speedy as by tele- 
graph—possibly more so. A letter can 
be mailed, and an answer received, with- 
in a few hours. Some letters never see 
a post office. They are taken up by the 
carrier, put on a mail car, and handed by 
the car to another carrier, who de- 
livers them to the person addressed. 
In Baltimore general receiving-bags 
are placed where they can take in the 
mail; and then at given hours this is 
taken up by the carriers and delivered. 
The time lost by the carrier in going to a 
post office or. sub-station. to get his mail 
for.delivery is thus saved. It is not im- 
possible or improbable that,.in a time not 
very far off, most of the letters delivered 
in the United States will never see a post 
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office, or be handled by a postmaster. We 
need not stretch the imagination beyond 
reason to see the whole country netted 
with trolley lines of cars and each line a 
postal route. Mail matter will have no 
break in its passage from the start to 
finish. So do great revolutions come 
about by a simple change in the mechan- 
ism of governmental or social function- 
ing. 


Bd 


The Bride’s Promise to Obey. 


WHEN a reigning Queen marries the 
question must arise in every one’s mind 
whether she will promise to obey. It 
will be remembered that Queen Victoria 
said she wanted to be married like any 
other woman; that the promise to obey 
must not be omitted. Queen Wilhelmina 
made the same promise at her marriage, 
which it was understood applied to all 
matters domestic, but not to things polit- 
ical. She would obey him “as a wife, 
but not as a Queen.”’ She also reserved 


the right to control her own property, 
first settling a large sum upon her hus- 


band. But with these reservations she 
promised to obey. It was put in the 
very bond of marriage. 

Now Victoria and Wilhelmina, who, 
in obedience to long conventional usage, 
made such promises of submission to 
their husbands, had previously broken all 
the conventions of maidenly modesty by 
selecting the man and making the pro- 
posal of marriage. In all that went be- 
fore marriage they took the initiative; 
they sought their partner ; they asked his 
consent to their choice ; they provided for 
his support; they were first and he sec- 
ond; but when it came to the ceremony 
itself they insisted upon retaining the 
formula of obedience which they knew, 
and every one else knew, was farcical 
nonsense. Obedience no more belongs to 
such a queenly position than it does to 
the condition of those women who, in 
humbler life, support themselves and 
their husbands, and whom a Virginia 
judge has lately declared to be the head 
of the house. 

The promise of the wife to obey is the 
tagged remnant from the days when 
women were the despised servants and 
drudges of men. In old English usage 
the woman promised to. be “ buxom ” 
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(bow-some, submissive). Now the phrase 
is, in nearly all Churches, that she will 
“love, honor and obey” him. The obe- 
dience is made very pronounced, and after 
the service, as they march from thé 
Church, the organ rattles out the music 
of “ Now you are married, you must 
obey,” and the bride is gibed about her 
promise, and declares that she had told 
the expectant groom that she would say 
it, but that she did not mean to keep the 
vow. What ought to be the most serious 
promise of marriage, the pledge of duti- 
ful affection and fidelity, becomes a: joke 
and a farce, just because priests and peo- 
ple will keep in the service of marriage 
the words which perpetuate an anti- 
quated, obsolete condition of social life. 

Still clergymen, of conservative ideas, 
and whole denominations that provide a 
required form of marriage, insist on the 
retention of the falsehood. Sometimes 
they even try to justify it from Scripture. 
They quote Paul on the silence and obe- 
dience of women, as if what was right 
in Paul’s day were to be right always. 
They even go back to the Garden. of 
Eden for argument. But we know bet- 
ter now, because social and moral con- 
ditions are better. When the condition 
changes the law changes. But the sad 
thing is to see these teachers of religion 
requiring women to perjure themselves 
on such a solemn occasion, to promise to 
do what they do not intend to do, and 
ought not to engage to do. It is ofa 
piece with the pledge required of minis- 
ters or theological professors giving 
their adhesion to a creed which was made 
generations ago, and which can be ac- 
cepted only in some very loose construc- 
tion of language. It tends to insincerity, 
to flippancy of thought about marriage, 
even to misunderstandings and differ- 
ences that may lead to quarrels and di- 
vorce. 

Marriage is the foundation of society ; 
it should be the fit foundation for the 
best society we know. Such society re- 
quires the best development of woman 
as well as of man. It makes neither a 
tyrant and neither a slave, but each the 
helpful mate and adviser of the other. 
In such society as the Christian religion 
has developed, with education and’ cul- 
ture the right and the achievement of the 
woman as well as of the man should be 
recognized. To require the woman to 
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put herself under the will of the man, to 
obey him, as well as to love and honor 
him, is a cruel, wicked anachronism; and 
no clergyman is justified in compelling 
a woman to make such a promise, and 
hardly so even if.she desires to make it. 
For her to make it is to dishonor her sex, 
if she intends to keep it ; and if not, it is a 
falsehood which, on such a solemn occa- 
sion and on so serious a subject ap- 
proaches perjury. 


The Martyrs of Science. 


RELIGION has her martyrs, and so has 
science. Both freely risk or sacrifice life 
in the service of the truth, in the search 
for it, or the defense of it. 

The last case of martyrdom on the side 
of science comes from the : Yellow 
Fever Board of Havana, whose Report 
was read last week in that city. It was 
found, or declared, that yellow fever is 
not carried by any infection of dirt, 
or clothes, but solely by the bite 
of mosquitoes. The mosquito must 
first bite an infected patient dur- 
ing the first few days of his sick- 
ness. It then takes four or five days be- 
fore the mosquito is fully infected, after 
which time the poison which comes from 
its salivary glands will convey yellow 
fever to one bitten by it. Persons not 
immune slept in infected clothing and 
bedding, and did not take the disease ; but 
when members of the Board allowed 
themselves to be bitten by infected mos- 
quitoes they took the disease and one of 
them died. We are sorry that the dis- 
patch received does not give the martyr’s 
name. A monument to him should be 
set up in Havana and every other port 
that has suffered from yellow fever. 

This yellow fever martyr is only one of 
hundreds of men who have risked and 
given their lives for the advancement of 
knowedge and the consequent welfare of 
man. They are physicians, surgeons, 
chemists, electricians, explorers, men of 
enthusiasm, who have not counted their 
lives dear to them if they might only 
serve their race. They have swallowed 
deadly poison, have been blown up by ex- 
plosives, have been shocked to death by 
erratic volts, have perished in the polar 
zone. Their number is uncounted; their 
names have quickly perished. 

But it is the spirit of enterprise, of re- 


search, of sacrifice that gives honor to the 
age and to humanity, and that assures the 
permanence of beneficent civilization to 
the world. The martyrs of China died 
under the power of a fervid Christian 
consecration, such as glorifies the Church 
and gives assured promise of its victory 
over the world. The martyrs of science 
and discovery deserve a place of honor 
not a whit below theirs; and the thou- 
sands of scholars who are giving their 
life-work to the discovery of truth have 
their place beside those who work for 
the moral and religious elevation of 
humanity. 

Think what a revolution may be 
wrought in sanitary quarantine by the 
investigations which caused the death of 
that unnamed yellow fever martyr! 
What terror, what prostration of com- 
merce and trade this quarantine has 
caused! Then we did not know how the 
fever was transmitted from one to an- 
other ; not, if the conclusions of this re- 
port are confirmed, this quarantine will 
take an utterly different character. We 
shall fight mosquitoes; we shall shut up 
the sick behind netted windows and 
doors; we shall not be afraid to walk 
abroad in the daytime ; we shall avoid the 
hours and the places where the carriers 
of possible infection abound. The old 
methods may become obsolete, and we 
shall laugh next year at the futile burn- 
ing last year of clothes and bedding at 
Quarantine Island, and at the shotgun 
quarantine that stopped the railroad 
trains in the Gulf States. Civilization 
will gain, as always, by the passing of the 
terror, and we shall forget to crown with 
their haloes the martyrs and confessors 
and professors of science to whom we 
owe our peace and immunity. 


& 


If one will carefully read 
the writing of almost any 
person, whether a literary 
man or otherwise, he will be surprised to 
see how the quotations from or allusions 
to the Bible exceed in number those 
from any other source. Take, for exam- 
ple, the thirteen pages of ex-President 
Harrison’s article, ““ Musings Upon Cur- 
rent Topics,” in the last North American 
Review. We have counted in it twenty- 
one .different quotations and allusions. 
Of these the following eight are from the 
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Bible: “ The door is barred against the 
spirits that have a penchant for gar- 
nished houses; ” a reference to the dec- 
laration in the Gospels, “ He that is not 
for me is against me;” “ The reign of a 
prince of peace;” “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof; ” “ The 
meek shall inherit the earth; ” “ The man 
who buries his talent must go into dark- 
ness;” “ The men upon whom the tower 
of Siloam fell; ” “ The philosophy of the 
islanders among whom Paul fell—that 
serpents always bite the worst man in the 
company—was very quickly upset.” As 
against these we have the motto, “ My 
country, right or wrong; ” one quotation 
each from Pitt, Frothingham, Webster 
and Jefferson ; a phrase from Longfellow, 
“ Does a troubled conscience have all sea- 
sons for its own?” one phrase, “en- 
tangling alliances” from George Wash- 
ington; one from AEsop’s Fable of “ The 
Wolf and the Lamb,” and the designation 
of Great Britain’s navy as “walls of 
oak,” and three references to or quota- 
tions from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which he could not have avoided, as 
it was one of the subjects of his discus- 
sion. Probably lawyers next to minis- 
ters make most allusions to the Bible. 


& 


We hear it said now and 
then that we are in quite 
an impassé over the mat- 
ter of the property of the Friars in the 
Philippines; and it is implied that the 
only thing that can be done is for the 
American Government, which guaran- 
teed the rights of the Friars by the treaty 
with Spain, to condemn their property in 
the exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main and then pay them for it, but that 
the Administration will hardly venture to 
lay such a proposal before the Protes- 
tants of this country. But don’t our 
good friends know that nothing of the 
sort is proposed, and that quite a different 
thing is proposed by the Taft Commis- 
sion? It is not proposed that the United 
States should pay anything or guarantee 
anything. It is proposed that a loan 
should be made by the Government of the 
Philippine Islands, protected by Philip- 
pine customs, and that the land, thus 
purchased from the Friars, shall then be 
sold in small parcels to its present occu- 
pants or others—a process which will pay 


The Philippine 
Friars 


the loan. And has it never penetrated the 
heads of those who are all the time look- 
ing for trouble and making out every- 
thing to be impracticable, that there was 
a reason why the President delayed so 
long to publish the report of the Philip- 
pine Commission? Is it not conceivable 
that during that time he had quite an- 
other object than that of persuading Con- 
gress to pass the Military Bill, and that 
the Catholic authorities in this country 
were quietly consulted as to whether the 
proposal of the Taft Commission would 
be satisfactory, and that it was found to 
be acceptable? And does anybody no- 
tice now that this last week or two the 
leading Catholic papers are quite chang- 
ing their tone and are speaking favorably 
of the report of the Taft Commission and 
the proposition for the purchase of the 
Friars’ property and their withdrawal 
from the Islands? People should keep 
their eyes and ears open. 


& 


Governor Allen’s rosy 
report of the prosperity ° 
in Porto Rico would 
seem to show a remarkable improvement 
in the last few months. “ Public Health 
Reports ” for February 1, 1901, gives for 
the city of Ponce, P. R., for December, 
1900, 229 deaths. With a population of 
55,477, this is a rate of 49-++ per thousand 
per annum. The normal rate before the 
American occupation was 29 per thou- 
sand per annum. But the same report 
states that 65 of these deaths were due to 
“malnutrition, anzmia, inanition.” In 
the language of health officers in Porto 
Rico these terms mean that between one- 
third and one-quarter of the deaths in 
the most prosperous city in the island 
are due to starvation. So all who have 
investigated Ponce have reported. Dur- 
ing the year past Ponce had the follow- 
ing death rates per annum: For April, 
72; May, 93; June, 105; July, 128; 
August, 148; September, 101; October, 
81; December, 49. Adjuntas had: May, 
65; June, 119; July, 180; October, 131. 
Yanco: May, 71; June, 109; July, 166; 
October, 112. Juana Diaz: May, 61; 
June, 82; July, 170; October, 73. These 
last rates are from the published reports 
of the Superior Board of Health of Porto 
Rico. The death rates all over the island 
have been something fearful during the 
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whole of the past year. The unanimous 
report of inspectors sent to different re- 
gions where these high death rates were 
occurring gave the cause as the lack of 
nutritious food. Some of the best people 
in the island say that such destitution 
was never before’ known or has existed 
as since the great tornado; but now the 
decreased death rate shows that things 
are improving. 


It need not surprise any 
one that the increase of 
population in the United 
States, as shown by the census of 1900, 
favors for the first time the East rather 
than the West. We may for some time 
expect this, since the tide of agricultural 
immigration has reached the Pacific. The 
six New England States, with New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
having less than 5 per cent. of the area 
of the country, showed 27 per cent. of 
the total increase in population. While 
the increase was less than 4 per square 
mile for the country, in these States it 
was more than 21. Compare with these 
a group of twelve great Mississippi Val- 
ley States, from Minnesota to Louisiana, 
and we shall find a smaller total increase, 
with four times the area. Or, take 
twelve Southern agricultural States, from 
Maryland to Texas, with four times the 
area of the nine Northeastern States, 
and we shall still find a smaller increase 
of population. Or, take fifteen of the 
further Western States, from Iowa, Min- 
nesota or Kansas to the Pacific, and add 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, every 
State West of the Mississippi River, with 
a territory nine times that of the North- 
eastern group, and we find they have a 
smaller increase by nearly 700,000. 
Massachusetts has gained in ten years 66 
to the square mile, while Illinois gained 
‘only 13, and Kansas only half of one in- 
habitant. All this argues nothine against 
agriculture, but simply shows that manu- 
factures and commerce must concentrate, 
and the districts where they concentrate 
must grow more rapidly than agricul- 
tural districts. And yet agriculture is the 
basis of all wealth and prosperity. We 
live out of the ground until we go under 
the ground. 


The Census by 
Regions’ 


& 
The extent to which Christian Science 
of the Mrs, Eddy kind carries its medical 
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work, as testified to in the case of a dis- 
puted will now in the New York courts, 
will surprise many readers. It appears 
that, in the testimony meetings cases are 
reported in which clocks that would not 
go were made to go by simple prayer. 
Prayer was tried on canary birds that 
shed their feathers too fast in the moult- 
ing season, and the feathers stayed in, 
and, quite as surprising, Mrs. Stetson, the 
head of the New York Christian Scien- 
tists, is reported to have said in a public 
service that if their great organ should 
get out of order, she would not call a ma- 
chinist, but “ would demonstrate on the 
organ by Christian Science and it would 
become all right.” If so complicated a 
“harp of a thousand strings ” as the hu- 
man body can thus be “ demonstrated ” 
into soundness, we do not see why the 
treatment might not be effective with an 


organ. 
Sd 


We spoke last week of the usual lack 
of wisdom on the part of the Catholic 
Church in meeting the demands of the 
people in these modern times. An illus- 
tration has since occurred in Spain, where 
the working people are trying to secure 
the right of combination in labor unions 
as in other countries. The Ultramontane 
party in the Church is fighting them so 
vigorously as to arouse a bitter feeling 
against the Jesuits especially, which has 
resulted in serious disturbances. 

& 


The hatchet crusade of Mrs. Nation in 
Kansas will do more good than hurt if it 
stirs up the people to see to it that the 
laws suppressing the saloon are executed, 
as seems likely to be the case while the ex- 
citement lasts. But it will not work in 
States where the liquor traffic is legalized. 
The question yet to be settled in Kansas 
is whether property in a saloon is so out- 
lawed that any man or woman who 
pleases is free to smash its windows, mir- 
rors and bottles. 


We heartily hope that the effort to se- 
cure a new and admirable site for the 
Johns Hopkins University, just outside 
of Baltimore, and an additional endow- 
ment of a million dollars, may be success- 


ful. It is time for the people of Balti- 
more to take pride in their noblest in- 
stitution and to make large gifts to it. 





FINANCIAL. 


Our Exports in Competition 
Abroad. 


THERE are no statistics that have now 
a deeper and more important meaning 
for Americans than those which show 
the growth and distribution of our ex- 
ports of manufactures. It is this growth 
that has excited the alarm of statesmen 
and producers in Old World countries 
which see now not only their manufac- 
tures undersold in neutral markets, but 
even their home markets invaded by 
American goods. The official figures for 
a series of calendar years, as set forth 
last week by the Treasury Department at 
Washington, are as follows: 


- 177,419,288 
177,786,069 
201,153,663 


At the same time our imports of mate- 


rials used by manufacturers have in- 
creased from an average of $276,000,000 
in the first five years of the last decade 
to $343,000,000 in 1899, and $365,000,- 
000 in 1900. When comparison is made 
between last year’s record and that of 
1890, it is seen that imports of manufac- 
turers’ materials have risen from 34 per 
cent. of the total to 44 per cent. ; that ex- 
ports of agricultural products, then 74 
per cent. of all, are now 62 per cent. ; and 
that exports of manufactures have in- 
creased from only 18 per cent. of all the 
export shipments to 30 per cent., altho 
the total itself shows an enormous 
growth. 

The most important of these exports 
of manufactures are those of machinery 
and other products of the iron and steel 
industry. Last year the value of these 
was $129,788,236, or more than twice the 
value of the similar exports in 1897, and 
nearly five times the shipments ($27,000,- 
000) in 1890. Among the gains of last 
year over 1899 were an increase of the 
exports of steel rails from about $6,000,- 
000 to nearly $11,000,000. Without go- 
ing through the entire list, we may point 
out that our manufacturers sold abroad 


in 1900 nearly $7,000,000 worth of in- 
struments and machinery for scientific 
purposes, Great Britain taking more than 
$1,000,000 worth, and France nearly as 
much. Such sales are a tribute to the 
skill and precision of our workmen. 
Again, out of shipments of nearly $10,- 
000,000 worth of builders’ hardware, 
more than*$2,000,000 worth was sold in 
Great Britain, and a greater quantity was 
taken in the Continental countries. 

There is no indication that our prog- 
ress in this department of international 
trade is to be checked. The effect of it 
in Europe is now to be seen in the actual 
condition of competing industries and 
the gloomy utterances of statesmen and 
manufacturers, especially in Great Brit- 
ain. In the British iron districts a re- 
cent forced reduction of prices has not 
prevented great depression of the indus- 
try. One of the Edinburgh papers re- 
cently said: 

“ The iron and steel trades have gone from 

us. When the fictitious prosperity caused by 
the expenditure of our own Government and 
that of European nations on armament ceases, 
half of the men employed in these industries 
will be turned into the streets. The outlook 
is appalling. What suffering will have to be 
endured before the workers realize that there 
is nothing left for them but emigration! It 
is useless to pretend that this generation of 
workmen can ever hope to contend success- 
fully with the Americans under present condi- 
tions. 
These conditions are said to be, for the 
United States, “cheaper coal and iron 
ore, improved tools, innumerable labor- 
saving machines, and, above all, the 
strenuous efforts of the workmen to in- 
crease the output.” It is difficult to see 
how the advantages in this country that 
are derived from cheaper raw materials 
and a practically inexhaustible supply of 
them are to be overcome by any of the 
remedies suggested in Great Britain. 


& 


....Dividends announced: 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minnesota and Ohio Rail- 
way (preferred), 3% per cent., payable Feb- 
ruary 20th. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minnesota and Ohio Rail- 
pee 3 (common), 5 per cent., payable February 
2oth. 

Union Pacific Railway (common), $2.00 per 
share, payable April Ist. 

Union Pacific Railway (preferred), $2.00 per 
share, payable April rst. 
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INSURANCE. 


At the Throat of Insurance. 


As we have already noted, there has 
been well-grounded complaint in Hart- 
ford about the tax treatment ofinsurance, 
and the Travelets’ in particular is still 
considering the expediency of abandon- 
ing the insurance city, officialsremoval to 
New York having been made easier by a 
law passed at the last session at Albany. 
Now the present session is considering 
what might correctly be termed An Act 
to Discourage Savings Banks and Pro- 
mote the Removal of Insurance Com- 
panies to Other States. The proposed 
taxation of life insurance surplus is ob- 
jectionable for many reasons, but wemen- 
tion now only these: It is a proposi- 
tion to tax, in part, funds contributed 
and owned by persons all over the world 
as well as in the State of New York; 
it will immediately set the vicious re- 
talitory laws in operation anew, whereby 
a New York company, having been dealt 
a blow at home by no fault of its own, 
is “hit back again” in other States; 
and it will furnish a handicap to New 


York companies in competition. 

The struggling condition of fire under- 
writing makes fresh and drastic taxation 
of it ill-timed. As for the savings banks, 
to tax thrift is as squarely opposed to 
good policy as to tax loss. But we hardly 
know what points to emphasize in deal- 


ing with such propositions as this. They 
illustrate once more how ill-studied the 
so-called. “ system ” of taxation is, how 
governed by superficial and partisan con- 
siderations, and with what small regard 
for permanent principles. 


& 


Another. 


Ir the experiment had not been tried 
before, one might have expected the Or- 
der of Chosen Friends to hold together 
against adverse circumstances somewhat 
better than plain life insurance organiza- 
tions which do not have a name that of- 
fers a tacit challenge to destiny. Friends 
should be expected to cleave to one an- 
other even while buffeted, especially if 
they are chosen and selected friends, and 
apparently some efficacy from the name 
really was expected. Yet, as we have 
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so often pointed out, the operation of 
mortality laws can neither be prevented 
nor modified; friends die as surely and 
as rapidly as other people, accumulation 
of funds by any non-hazardous method 
is a matter of immovable arithmetic, and 
persons who associate themselves for life 
insurance are none the less selfish when 
they talk about fraternalism and adopt 
some fanciful title. The old, threadbare, 
futile attempt to distribute life insurance 
money among a mass of persons without 
having first compelled them to put it up 
continues to arrive at the same end, how- 
ever often and under whatever trifling 
variations it is made. Ex nihilo mihil. 
The Order of Chosen Friends is one more 
shattered Fraternal. There are reported 
to be some $300,000 of matured claims, 
and the real funds consist of the fidelity 
bond of $30,000 given by the late treas- 
urer. Some 20,000 or more members, 
who held over $30,000,000: of supposed 
insurance, are disappointed. They ought 
not to be. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE - UNITED 
STATES. " 


We publish elsewhere the forty-first annual 
statement of the Equitable Iife Assurance So- 
ciety, which shows some remarkable increases 
for the year just ended. The total assets, as 
shown by the statement, are $304,598,063, an 
increase of $24,406,776. The total income for 
1900 was $58,007,130, a gain over the previous 
year of $4,128,930. The surplus is $66,137,170, 
which is an increase of $5,019,692. Dividends 
paid to policy holders amounted to $3,481,640, 
a gain of $426,830. The total payments 
to policy holders, including death claims, 
endowments, annuities and surrender values, 
as well as dividends, amounted to $25,965,999. 
The new business written in 1900 amount 
to $207,086,243, which was $3,784,411 more 
than the new business of 1899. The assurance 
in force is $1,116,875,047, which is an increase 
for the year of $62,458,625. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Equitable wrote more new 
business than in 1899 and the outstanding as- 
surance was more than $60,000,000 greater, 
the expenses of management were not only 
less in proportion, but absolutely less in 
amount than the previous year. Since ‘1890 
the Equitable has paid nearly $25,000,000 in 
dividends to its policy holders. During the 
last year the average rate of interest earned 
has been higher than that during 1899. The 
members of the Society are to be congratulated 
upon the excellent results of last year’s busi- 
ness. The President of the Egquitable 1s 
James W. Alexander and:the Vice-President 1§ 
James H. Hyde, 
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Salt Rheum 


It may become chronic. 

It may cover the body with large, inflamed, 
uming, itching, scaling patches and cause 
tense Suffering. It has been known to do 


Do not delay treatment. 

Thoroughly cleanse the system of the 
ors on which this ailment depends and 

event their return. 


The medicine taken by Mrs. Ida E. Ward, 
ove Point, Md., was Hood’s Sarsaparilla. She 
ites: ‘‘I had a disagreeable itching on my 
ms which I concluded was salt rheuam, I began 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and in two days felt 
uter. It was not long before I was cured, and 
have never had any skin disease since.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


romises to cure and keeps the promise. It 
positively unequaled for all cutaneous erup- 
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somest and Cleanest Tea Store in America—it has been 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
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WIti1aM H. Macy, JR. 
Wm. D. SLOANE, 


mates as may be agreed upon, 
Offices, 7 Water St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





A limited amount. of Treasury Stock is 
now offered for public subscription at one 
dollar per share. We invite you to make 
Strict investigations of our claims, either 
personally or through any of the com- 
mercial agencies. 

A prospectus and subscription blank will 
be mailed you on REQUEST. 


ARRARARARRARARRRARARARARK 


“DWARD COOPER, 

W. Bayarp Currina, . PHELPS, 

CHaRLEs §, SMITH, JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 

Wm. ROCKEFELLER, D. O. MILLs, 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD. 


VSUE oVUUUU UU CUE U UUs UUUUUU UU UY 
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DOMINICK & DOMINICK, 


Bankers, 
100 BROADWAY. 


St. Lawrence & Adirondack Ry. Co. 


2d Mortgage 100 Year 6 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Due October ist, 1996. 
Interest Payable April ist and October ist. 


(Operated by the New York Central & Hudson River Rail. 
road Company as part of their Adirondack Division.) 


AT A PRICE TO NET OVER 5 PER CENT. 
1875 Géee 29331901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 





ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


27TH YEAR. 


Geo. H. Holt 





Investment 
Securities, 


& Co., 


10 WALLST.,N.Y. | 
BANKERS, 








Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
per annum clear of taxes 
or other expense; every 


e) 
/o dollar secured by 


First Farm Mortgages 


worth three times the amount of the loan. Guaranteed titles ; 

personal examination of all securities. 17 years su: 

experience ae the loss of a dollar to our clients. Write 
an 


for rt of loans. 
B. J. LANDER & CO., (Est. 1888) Grand Forks, M. D. 


WM. @. FLEMING & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
38 Wall Street. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
High Grade Investment Securities. 


5% OHIO MORTCACES. 








FARM MORTGAGES ARE GILT EDGED. 
have staple value, no fluctuation in Prices and Ready Sale. 
Perfect Titles. ‘‘ Improved Ohio Farms for Sale.” 


BELL BROS., Marysville, Ohio. 





— ea 


Government and Municipal Bond 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N.Y, 





to 6% Interest. In 22 years 

we have sold several millions of our 

mortgages. Through the severe finan- 

cial depressions covering this period they have 

stood secure without loss to any customer. 

We now offer specially choice first mortgages 

in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and contig- 

uous territory of Oklahoma placed in the fertile 

and well watered districts of these rich sections. 
LOANS GUARANTEED, 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST BEARING 
INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 
4, 5 and 6 Per Cent. Interest 
FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
. Railroad and other Stocks of known valu 
estate mo: 
an Assoc 
mds or stocks of the highest grade on!) 
amounts to suit. Full particulars will be furni 
for the asking. Bank references given. 


CHARLES C. ADSIT 


218 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


17 GOLD WATER BONDS 


“= A client of ourshasa block of bigh class gold water 
bonds, which we can recommend as very attractive 
and sound securities for conservative investor 
and they can be bought to net 5% per cent. 

details address. 
LORD & THOMAS, Chicago, [fl 


DIVIDEND 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
are, on both 


has been 
way; 
Iders 











opener done so are requested 

to promptly file mailing ordess for videniis with the d 

si rom whom blank orders can on a) 2 
sass FREDERICK V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
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INSURANCE 





1851 THE 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES - - = 23,920,986.53 
SURPLUS aye ae A 2,324,635.5 1 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO, J. WIGHT Manager. 
1850 ~~. THE “~*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE R. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO, G. WILLIAMS, . Pres. Chem. Nat, Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, Builder 
Prest. Importers’ and 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., . | eee aS 
JAMES R. PLUM, Leather 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over - = = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


AMERICAN FIRE 





Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
TT ale Annual Statement. 
Ree oans ete peepepessbs nesean cnseeanans aa saabieiihnsdhas $700,000.00 


as ee. a 


-insurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities sea 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 .. $2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


A Good Investment. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY Of New York will send to any address 
its forms of policies of life insurance which 
will furnish a man one of the most desirable 
investments he can possibly make. Securing 
4 policy of life insurance shows sagacity, fore- 
sight and prudence, 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. * 3 N. - ‘Second Vice-President 

B. - - Secretary 
t. a ERD, On ety Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK. : - Asst. Secretary 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1901. 


$17,775,032.80 
. 15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $1 ,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 
LIABILITIES . . . 











Boston, [lass. 


$30,924,972.41 
. __.27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


re dist xb a and peeve licies issued. 

ASH distributions upon all policies. 

when policy has entorsed ti pareda the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

bs usetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Sapanys O Office. 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Qo1 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1901. 
$1,000,000 00 





Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 1,533,879 71 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
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Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five mullion dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less thap those of the ‘‘ Continental.”’ 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreiga, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental,’’ 


Costs No More. 
Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 


Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 





Is an American Company. 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘* Conflagration Proof.’’ 


Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995.) to 
policyholders are larger than those in the U. S, 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations, 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. ( 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com- 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to 
cover every section of the country and whicha 
smaller company could not afford. 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva- 
tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 














THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St., N. Y. 


Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Edinburgh. 


Statement of United States Branch. 
January 1, Igor. 


Reserve for unpaid losses $239,965 58 
Reserve for unexpired risks. ...1,655,789 26 
All other liabilities. 


Net surplus 


97,267 00 
2,224,054 89 


Total assets Jan. I, 1901 4,217,076 73 


TRUSTEES OF FUNDS IN UNITED STATES. 


Joun R. REDFIELD, President National Ex- 
change Bank, Hartford. 

Hon. Everetr Bratnarp, President Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford. 
Hon. Morcan G. Butke ey, President A2tna 

Life Insurance Co., Hartford. 
J..H. BREWSTER, Manager, Hartford, Conn. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants, 





THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, - - Massachusetts. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or paid OP net: 
guaranteed by the MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEIT 
RE L » in accordance with which all policies of the 
BERKSHIRE are. issued, the solid financial condition of the col 
pany, its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE & most desirable company for the policy holder av 
the agent. For circulars and rates ad 3 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, © 
Murray Street, New York. 


J. H. ROBINSON, General Agent, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


‘Statement for the Year ending December 31st, 1900 


According to the Standard of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 


INCOME 
Received for Premiums ... ... 0.0.0 w. « $47,211,171 38 
From all other Sources OI Se Sa eens a goa 13,371,630 93 


DISBURSEMENTS bent 
To Policy-holders for Claims by Death... ... $15,052,652 92 


To Policy-holders for Endowments, Dividends, ete. ... 11,309,210 91 
For all other Accounts... ...0 0... 11. cso coe ove be 13,084,749 68 


ASSETS $39,446,613 51 


United States Bonds and —_ Securities ... ... $183,368,624 91 
First Lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage... ... 77,235,867 38 
Loans on Bonds and other Securities ... ... ... 12,170,000 00 
™ pik: aba « 8,629,769 43 

B siz London, 

ew York, Boston, Philadelphia, 

~ ies any: © and a and 
eee eee 23,575,840 73 


Cash in Banks and Trust C. nies .- 18,299,816 32 
Accrued Interest, Net ast Companies Premiums, ete. .. 7,473,733 74 


LIABILITIES $325,753,152 51 


Liability for Policy Reserves, etc. ... oon «- $269,191,130 26 
Liability for Contingent Guarantee Wel so sw iar 64,122,022 25 
Liability for Authorised Dividends... ... .. ‘ 2,440,000 00 


$325,753,152 51 
Insurance and Annuities in force... ... ... ... .. «-$1,141,497,888 O02 
































I have carefull ay Aimee the foregoing Statement and ind the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Department CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 





3 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

SamuEL D. BaABcocre Cas, R. HENDERSON | STUYVESANT FISH AMES N., JARVIRE 
RicHarD A. McCurpy | RUFUS W. PECKHAM . dD. HAS, D. DICKEY JR. 
J ames C. HOLDEN . HOBART HERRICK c ELBRIDGE T. GERRY 
HERMANN C. VON Post m. P. DIXON WALTER R, GILLETTE | A. N. WATERHOUSE 
ROBERT OLYPHANT ROBERT A. GRANNISS | GEORGE G, HAVEN WILLIAM J. SEWELL 
Groror F. BAKER Henry H. ROGERS GEORGE S. BOWDOIN AMES SPEYER 
DUDLEY OLCOTT Jx0. W. AUCHINCLOSS | ADRIAN ISELIN JR. HARLES LANIER 
FREDERIC CROMWELL EODORE MORFORD WILLIAM C, WHITNEY H. McK. Twomsiy 
JuLren T. Davizs WILLIAM Bascock Wa. ROCKEFELLER W. H. TRUESDALE 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS VICE-PRESIDENT 


WALTER R, GILLETTE General 
ISAAC F, LLOYD 2d Vice-President DUER duP. BRECK Co a Secretary 
WILLIAM J, EASTON Secretary ALBERT KLAMROTH retary 
FREDERIC eeeae Treasurer 
ay A. tgs! fate Treasurer ES TIMPSON ad Assistant Treasurer 
P. SANDS Cashier SDWARD P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK reg @ 
OHN TATLOCK Jr. a Actuary WILLIAM A, HUTCHESON Associate Actuary 
RLES A, PRELLER Audito: WILLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptroller 
€ CLIFFORD GRETSINGER Assistant Auditor HENRY S. BROWN Assistant 
EDWARD LYMAN § 4 wad eae Solicitor 


BLIAS J. MARSH M, D. moe RANVILLE M, WHITE M. D, 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1900. 
Ledger Assets Jan. 1, 1900 
RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums,.,.......+ s+sessese.$4,059,410.88 
For Interest and Rents.............. 1,813,758.60 5,878,168.98 





$32,633,234.68 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims,...........0..+++000++$1,681,028.00 
Matured and Discounted Endow- 
MENEB.....0...ccececcescecccsccceee 449,767.00 
Cancelled and Surrendered Policies 536,019.40 
Distribution of Surplus........ eeee 470,895.41 


Total Paid to Policy Holders -$3,137,209.81 
Amount paid for Commissions to 
Agents, Salaries, Medical Fees, 
Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
Taxes, State, Municipal, and Rev- 
enue, and all other incidental ex- 
penses at the Home Office and at 


Profit and Loss......... 59,756.87  4,104,810.21 





Ledger Assets Jan, 1, 1901........... $28,528,424.47 
Market value of Securities over 
Ledger Cost..............00000++-.$1,678,683.35 
Interest and Rents accrued Jan. 1, 
BRUL. ..cisevcsccsvccencvesccsocsense - IVBULD 
Net Premiums in course of collec- 


eeeesee tecccacescccccesees 585,078.52  2,396,547.94 





Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1901............ $30,924,972.41 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts standard. 
4 PEP CONE 2... cece ees scec ec ceee -$279570,954.21 
Balance of Distributions unpaid... 155,153.93 
Death and Endowment Claims ap- 
- eeeeee 86,756 00 
Death Losses reported, « on which 
no proofs have been received.... 68,610.00 27,881,474.14 





$3,043,498 27 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casx distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
paid-up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by 
the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


eal iy January 22d, 1901. 
The Trustees, in cmtunaiag with the Charter of the (o 
y, submit the following statement of its affairs on ¢ 
Sist'of December, 1900 : 
ums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1900, to 8ist December, 1900 - _ $3578.41 
— on Policies not marked off. vibe 
Total ac ities $4.107,209 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to Bist December, 1900,........seseeccees $3.407,88 
.-~- alt 46,028.89 
e year $346,028. 
Rent received : 
duringthe year 23,833.36 $369,862.25 


id hn 


Losses 
“Eich wees" dl 


timated in 1899 
and Sy eee 





$416,202.81 


and paid 
900....000-$1-101,744-24 
$1,817.947.05 
Less Salvages. 150 Saree $1, .367,640. 05 








The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
iy, Sank and other Stocks ..... . $5,537,024. 
Loans secured by Stocks and special deposits 
Banks and Trust Co pany. 1,693 805. 


building  .... _..... -. 622,873.59 
Other Real Estate and Claims 

due the Company 75,000 00 1,747,873: 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ; 1,156,783. 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 

losses ip policies payable in } Poemige 

countries......... poewecspeapheerers igeet 


Amount.......+-+ .... $40,514.74! 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of p 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatl 
on and after Lo amg the fifth of February next. Be 

ves, 
late 
iat 
time of Peas cok cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty a cent. is declared on the net earned i 

miums of the Company for the — ending 8ist December, 


for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, @ 
seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Gustav Amsinck, William E. Dodge, Chasis D. 
Cornelius Eldert, 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
tate eg ones, 


orace Gra; 
Grement A. A Griscom, 
Leander N. Lovell, 
Clifford A. Hand, 
Anson W. ‘Hai ard, 
James H. De Forest, John D. Hewlett, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres™ 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Propri 








William ¢. Sturges. 





7478735 
156,783. 


195.8188 
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*¢ STRONGEST IN THE WORLD.” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance 
Dec 31, 1900 


New Assurance Issued 
in 1900 . 


Income 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900 


Assurance Fund and 
all other liabilities 


Surplig Cee. 
Paid Policyholders in 


1900 


. $1,116,875,047.00 


207,086,243.00 
58,007,1 30.98 
304, 598,063.49 


238,460,893 48 
66,137,170.01 


— 25,965,999.30 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 
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O'NEILL'S 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks and Costumes, 
Fine Millinery, House Furnishings, Sewing 
Machines, Books, Photo Supplies, etc., etc. .. . 


Send for Our Spring and 
--SuUmMmmer Fashion Catalogue... 


WE MAIL IT FREE TO ALL OUT-OF-TOWN APPLICANTS. 


Bvery Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome Catalogue which 
illustrates and describes the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. 
It is a very useful book, particularly to those living outside the Metropolis, for it pleces the reader in 
touch with the greatest fashion centre in America and enables he or she to buy the newest merchandise 
in the market at New York prices, which means at times a great saving re 


We are now booking names for the Spring Edition, 
which will be ready about April Ist. Send us your 
Name and address and we will send vou a copy when 
they are ready. When you write mention this paver. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st St., NEW YORK CITY. 

















JUST OUT. 


The Pao American Tower Puzzle 


The only puzzle recognized by - 
‘no reflection so 
Ghe PAN AMERICAN EXPOSITION CO. dainty, no light so 


=If youtry tosolve one of these stom charming as the 


puzzles you will be too busy to mello w that 
do anything else. “If at first bed glo 


© you don’t succeed,” take an ax y comes from 
and smash it. 

7, ‘Tothe first five persons mak- 
3) ing the largest number of words 
24 out of the letters contained in 
y the word “Exposition”? we 

=\@ will pay $200.00 in cash prizes. : naeg 
4 «Full particulars and blank to we ted ae — 
solution sheet enclosed with 
fa each puzzle, Price 25c. Onsale 
? st ag Sent, postpaid: 


D Par Aut RICAN ‘Puzzue Ce., 
716 Mutual Life Bidg , 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








